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Aunt Dane's Experience, 


BY MRS. F. W. CUSHMAN, 


Aunt Jane Lovell had seen much of life, and 


er conversation was both amusing and in 


1 valued her society most highly, 


structive 
for she had a most fascinating way of telling 
stories and giving good advice. True, the 


style in which she expressed her sentiments 
was somewhat peculiar; but the good humor, 
kindness, and strong common sense manifest 
n her every word, made ample amends for 
amy freedom of speech in which she might 
ndulge 

At one time when Aunt Jane was visiting 
my father, my Nellie 
Hosmer, came to spend a few days with me, 


most intimate friend, 


ver last Visit previous to her marriage. One 


lay we were alone together—Nellie indulging 


in the most glowing anticipations of future 


happiness, and I listening with girlish interest 
ind delight to the plans she was so enthusi- 


astically forming; yet, | fear with a secret 


regret that 1 had no such pleasant prospects. 


While we were thus engaged, Aunt Jane 


juietly entered the room, established herself 


n her favorite chair, and produced her inevit- 
able knitting. 

“Don't let me disturb you, girls,’ she said, 
for we had become suddenly mute. “If you 
stop talking, I shall of course think I am un- 
welcome.’ 

“O! you must not think so,"’ replied Nellie, 
uickly, 


sequence 


“Our conversation was of no con- 
I was talking nonsense to Esther, 
here,” and she gave me a bright look. “We 
had rather hear you talk.” 

“T hear that you are soon to marry,” re- 
marked Aunt Jane, rather abruptly. 

The roses deepened on the cheeks of the fair 
fiancee, but she made no reply. Aunt Jane 
resumed, very soberly, 


“Do not fall into the common error of young 


brides, my child, that of anticipating too much 
happiness in your new connection, for you will 
inevitably be disappointed. Do not think, my 
dear Nellie, that | am trying to dampen your 
feelings | have half a mind,” she continued, 
‘to tell you some of my early 


that 


thoughtfully, 
relation, 


troubles in the marriage you 
may take warning, Forewarned, forearmed, 
you know.”’ 

“Why, Aunt Jane!" I exclaimed, in utter 


surprise, “I didn’t know that you ever had 


any troubles: you always look so serene, and 


are so good natured and patient, and so happy 


with your husband. It can't be that you ever 


quarreled.”’ 

“You shall hear my story, and judge. I 
was very young, a mere child, when I married 
your uncle. 1 had been indulged, nay, almost 
spoiled, by a doting mother, Every wish had 
been gratified. Of course, I expected equal 
indulgence from a husband My lover was 
devoted; my mother neglected to tell me that 
So I 


ht be a 


my husband mig little less so. 
thought, like most young girls, that my dear 
James had every virtue, no fault; every ex- 
cellence, and none of the weaknesses common to 
poor human nature. I totally forgot that, 
though I very often lost my temper, Ae would 


his. That it was not likely he would 


ever lose 
always wearasmile. That his business might 
worry him, and that in consequence, he might 
be taciturn. In short, | did not reflect that 
those little agremens which constitute the chief 
happiness of lovers, should or would be dis- 
continued as a matter of course, when the knot 
was tied. Thus though my husband was a far 
better one than generally falls to the lot of 
woman, and very kind and attentive, yet 1 was 
silly enough to make myself most unhappy the 
first year of my married life, and all about 
trifles. Nellie, not to 


look at your husband's faults through a mag- 


Remember, my dear 
nifying glass. If youdiscover some imperfection 


(11) 
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~ . a 
pnverss calm smile, and manifested more complacency, Jtlp ¢ ogitations. 


Aunt Jane paused and looked up with a 


nce t | thought, than was exactly compatible with No. IIL. 

they such an unpleasant subject. BY SARA A. WENTZ. 

g;¥ «And what happened next?’ timidly in- Two weeks ago I received a letter from a 
. i quired I. beloved one, (she is a dainty, aerial darling, ) 
pret 


“Well, after dinner, my husband proposed © in which this passage occurs: ‘‘ A few months 





that we should take a walk down to ‘Pine’ ago, as I was ascending the staircase, the morn- 
(irove,’ a favorite walk of ours. ‘And be sure: ing sun streamed through the window above 








Ma and look your prettiest, Janey,’ in the old? me, and kissed my face, amid its thousand 
whe loving tone, ‘remember it is your birthday, > salutations. I rested on the landing, and looked 
om my dear.’ The loving words and looks were< out upon the orient sweetness of the day; the 
iy almost too much for my forced composure; mist was lifted from the distant mountains, 
- bat I complied with his request. Accom-> and was caught in the transfiguring breath of 
sve panied by Mabel we proceeded to the grove,~the sun, which poured over it tinges of ver- 
PPS and there I learned the meaning of all those ~ milion, opal and gold; the meadows took a 
at whispers and stolen glances which had so dis-> tender shine; the forest trees looked upward, 
turbed my peace.” and waved their branches with a light jubi- 

oo “What did it mean?” eagerly interrupted - lance, as the new miracle of light and warmth 
7 Nellie, ** I am so impatient to know.”’ flowed over them; the sea laughed amid its 
igh “It meant that I was so extremely silly and< flashing diamonds; and I, as I looked, said, 
; : absurd, as to be jealous of my husband and-~ « Thus rises the face of God over the universe 
- Mabel while they were projecting and arrang- > of heaven ; thus He rises over my heart to-day 
ca ing a little pic-nic in our favorite grove, in‘ I shall pass away from this morning many 
“tn honor of my birthday.” times in my life, but this picture I will rivet to 
“0, for shame, Aunt Jane)” I exclaimed, my nature, that its blessed power may hold me 

and Nellie burst into a merry laugh. up as I travel over the common places of life 
oe “] felt ashamed then, when my friends and =I will think of this ascension of our Lord every 
~ neighbors crowded around, wishing many happy ‘time I mount this staircase. And Dora, (she 
| * returns, I felt ashamed when I saw my hus-~ calls me Dora,) it is wonderful what power that 
he band’s satisfied look and Mabel’s triumphant © beauteous vision has over me; sometimes, when 
: glee, and a feeling of shame has followed me . wearied and earth-bound, I go to my room on an 
ti until this hour ; but though a severe lesson, it: errand, I meet that sweet, eternal thought on 
be had a happy ending. They had intended a> the steps, and straightway the mists rise from 
de ; complete surprise, and hence the secret con- my soul, and are kissed by the smile of God 
# ferences. Dear Mabel had exerted herself to’ 1 return to my family with a gentler voice and 

the utmost to have all things in readiness, and ~ g kinder face.” 
e " not have me suspicious of what was going on. O Meta, my absent darling, you touched me 
thins She never suspected how | was misjudging< with your fairy wand, and showered over me 
- her while all those preparations were going on. pearls and rubies when you thought to tell me 
. Now, girls, L have not told you all this, because * of your orient vision. You entered into my 
Th [think you likely to fall into a similar error, spiritual destiny with fashioning grace, and 
a but to show you that we can at least view< set my life to a new song. 

ao things ina rational light. It is certain that After reading tite letter, I sat a moment 
ae we shall all have trials enough in this world> with it in my hand as I looked out of my 
lresse Without imagining any, and so small a portion’ window. Swift intuitions glanced to and fro 
eal of happiness that we cannot afford to part with. in my mind; these intuitions, which bound 
= any that it is within our power to retain. Re-< gazelle-like to effects, are so inspiring, so 
dy told member, my dear, that a wife should endeavor > freshening with their childlike trusts. With- 
anti fa ° Conform her tastes and habits to those of out stopping for reason or philosophy, I rose 


nfaith- the man with whom she is to walk to her. and went into the little upper hall, through 
ister eve. That in the practice of gentleness, - which the setting sun poured a long wake of 





tural Patience and forbearance, we enhance our own: light until it almost touched my chamber door. 





happiness, while contributing to that of an--I stood back and looked through the open 
other,” > portal into the dear, simple room I had just 

(nd with her own benignant smile, Aunt>quitted, and there, over the door, my heart 
Jane left the room. wrote its lesson: ‘Lift up your heads, O ye 
VOL, XVIIL.—2 , 
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ven lift up, ye everlasting d and. Two weeks have 
| glory shall come in!”’ if | passed under 
with unseen pencil the ah trac , thoughts, I ] 


ew within me a perceptic | the < tion, thor me 


chambers in the human soul, throug foot touches iteous nat 


King should mat se l) > like a flock of d 
l, how Th ( i ys the guileless |} 
King, goest ig > sanctuar Now if Is 
go before, th i ! ilo lim about 


the midst are is iving look at me a 


timbrels.’ ] hi his clear ¢ 

e | enter ’ | . ) sal look of dis 
self, and the talis: i on t ** Dorothea 
iward, and shed rou ! { good A 
prayer, aspiration na ! \ LA certain 


winess 


ne when | 

nd when s ss you ar certain s} 
sorry to see me! had ar member t 
indee |! ail “4 | uv) come 


not 


80 without 
ng the prob f mor ] il process¢ | “Wi 
gently before Meta’s letter ca that I al ld Mr 
onounced it so knotty th i ot > every time I st particularly 
torily solved by any sensible matte plank in th 
vidual But » , the n o>mood, | 
a wayfaring hough a fool‘ through th 
therein the path of ly Even if 
nder the guiding or over the 
person with hon me n beautifi 
ent by God; hence § 1e¢ planet 
S sort of intel 
ey are personal 
us; if we feel 
und, that every st 
he Creator, we wi »nof Even Gilgal’s ha 
its incidents Ah! I tha ] aly beckoned to f e of his catas 
e now, | could say the words | said trophe. " L se ed cottage in 
ithfully. It is rare that I tell these country, l ‘ nees of chil 


sehoods, and when they escape me, happiness at my grat r’s home, and 


extorted by an unexpected style of? her house was not red. 1 wondered for a 


The parlor is the place where one time why the + t new mown hay, 4 
posed to let slip prevarications ] a summer lake : | } lossoms, anu 4 
or that one gossips to others’ d boy at my side t ) skip stones Ov 

for the sake of something to say.‘ the water, always r to my memory ¥ 
hat door, 1 reared a fair reh, and. the sight of l At last, I 
‘Open ye the gates, that : rhteous > lected that 


W ch keepeth the trut nite i? way to the | 








WAS IT A &M 


| 
I 


nassed it, the sweetness of that long gone 


mer day entered my being as an everlast 


picture. Why, when I receive a letter that 
ins me, do I burn it if I think I have not 


And why do I 


ng in sight in my bureau drawer: for a few 


leserved the pain? keep it 


weeks, if I think | Aa deserved the pain 
urn it because the sight of it will stab 
e, if 1 chance upon it among my papers, 


nd I will not gather useless pains to meet me 
[keep it in my drawer, 


work 


jin, that it may never se 


on the contrary, that I 


into my being intelligence of the 


irch my whole nature 





Lin \ thought or an emotion is of an 
il texture; we live and build perpetu 
upon past thoughts and feelings, hence 

“Cousin!” that certair yis Esther's voice, 

iking into my meditati ; it 18 worse to 
roken off in an idea than in a sneeze. 

Wien **Cousin” is heard issuing from Esther's 


| know that there is something to do, so | 


n—‘* Why, cousin, I certainly thought we 
t not have to go to market to-day Shall 
r would you like to take a walk?” 

0, PU go, of course That's what you 
1 me for, isn’t it?” 

How penetrating you are! Well, it was 


ite way of asking, wasn’t it 
J “You 
Tim,’ 
z for you!” 
Do 1?” 


seem so dear and 


’ she laughed, 


know you always say, ‘my 


when you want Timothy to do any- 
l respond, convicted. ‘‘He really 


valuable when l see 
the can do something I don't want to do.” 
| put on my bonnet, shawl and gloves, and 
Esther inquires, 
‘Are 


t shop you went to the other day | 


you going to market, or to that little 


l'o the latter place,” Lreturn, with sobriety 
uuntenance; then after a moment's pause, 
uld, **To tell the truth, Esther, I think I 
ild be on a Aighfalutin pinnacle of virtue to 
nize that butcher much more. According 
the best lexicons, highfalutin means ‘above 
Now 


be kind in me to patronize that indi- 


ordinary mode.’ in the abstract, it 
uld 


vidual on account of his not selling much, but 


Ww 


whe 


nh you consider that he supposes I am in 
gent quest of his affections, it alters the 
of that 


er I recovered from the depths of indigna- 


aspect the act. It is very true, 


m, 1 soared to the heights of benignity, but 
that I find 
medium now, which induces me to—ahem.” 


is also true myself upon a 


\nd bowing as gracefully as I am able, I set 
‘ rth 
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“Mot Aly Will, but Chine he Done.’ 


BY NETTIE VERNON 


Father! o’er life’s ocean sailing, 
Help! ss, unt 
Thou hast y 


‘Not my will, but 


Thee I come 
etren 


rth to guide, protect me, 


Thine be done!’ 


Thou hast taught me much of sorrow, 
Veiled with clouds, Hope’s rising sur 

Yet 7 through night will lead 
‘Not W but Thine i 

All n , 0 God, Thou know 
W | it were a purer on¢ 

All the futu / inst fathom 
‘Not my will, but Thine be 

Yet I'd 
Kartl i 

Thee to 





By and by, life’s voyage ended, 
Earth’s brief race of trial run 
I shall sing in holier accent 
* Evermore, Thy will be do 


~ee 


Glas it a Misfortune? 








start ip from 8 ible 
re] 1, his face gr 
‘It is too true,’’ was the answer made by 
gentleman, who had come hurriedly in the 
store of Mr. Heston. ‘I have the news f 
a reliable source 
Faile l 
“Yes; and failed badly It is alleged t 
not ten cents in the dollar can possibly be 
re al € l l i pe he d resn it WwW you thu h 
Not a great de was a \ ed va 
sively though with ( ed ciety 
‘yet enough to sweep awa) ly ill my 
profits on the year's business, 8 1 the s 
be total Is he on your books 
“Yes 
‘To a large amount 
‘Three thousand dollars 
I thought him sound to the core. r 


reports in regard to his standing have always 


A No. 1 


‘He has been engaged, it is said, in some 


been 


land speculations, which have turned out 
disastrously. The old story of the dog and 
the shadow Well, we must expect such 
things, and meet them with as much phi 
losophy as can be summoned to our aid 


5 Good morning és 
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i the man went out as hurriedly as he>in the manner ! trothed. He tried 


mein. As he left the store, Mr. Heston ‘think this on y tion; but the ec} 
with a disturbed manner, to his? seemed daily to g I e and more appar 
and threw over the leaves nervously. > At last it becan recessary for him to tel 
at an account, he footed it up rapidly. \of his misfortune nd the blight which hg 
encilled figures showed the sum of four - come over his wor y prospects He 
nd eight hundred and sixty-one dollars. > faith in het tris to deceive 
was a credit by bills receivable of four , notwithstandi: recent change 
ind dollars; three thousand five hundred ° manner 
h had been discounted, and would She listened w ‘ Iness of exterior 
in less than a month chilled him to t wrt; then gave a 
ris Heston was a young man, who had ’tears; and then sat rresponsive silen 
n business only about two years The Stung by this ay ' want of sympa 
mn which he comme 1, than<and bewilder t conviction that a 
isand dollars; and tl) iole of this >and heavier 
saved from his salary was active. sky of his lift 
ous and intelligent, and o , oad, standing bef 
predicted, to fortune 1 one thing > with much ag 
ndiscreet ; and that s, in sel “* Agni 
a single cust ym mn { Are you, t« 
ed and turn » Ol “aring b: Scarcely 
m this customer; ‘ I here was lips, ere sl 
to ruin. Already, the relation > without a word n > roon 
receipts and payments was so close, For the spac ! *n minutes, Hes 
serious deficiency in the one, or? walked the fi part nt in w 
n the other, would prove a source of > had been left ! é moment expe 
ussment; and to have between three «the return but she ear 
r thousand dollars of discounted bills? back. At the er f this period he lef 
k upon him in four weeks, would cer- > house, in so wre state of mind, tl 
vuse him to stop payment a brief season, he litated self-destri 
1 not picture the troubled events that ? But wiser th stored him to be 
too surely, the confirmed intelligence $ feelings. 
failure of a distant customer Heston Once more he ¢ ed to see the yet enthr 
weak to bear the pressure that came > idol of his affect : t she refused to 
and so was forced to give way A Shim, and the id ust down and 


creditors, who had faith in his in- into fragments at | t It was but gi 
ind ability, would cheerfully have>clay, and not fir gold s he had vair 
their claims, and given him ample 5 believed. 
the balance: but the majority. who The effect of tl ble misfortune was 
personal interest in him, and looked >altogether paralyzit Heston fell into a stat 
themselves, acted upon the common ‘of gloomy ina ! riends urged him 
rrent in such cases, that the “first look the world |} n the face once more 
he best loss,” and swept everything, >and begin agai t heart, the batt 
the unhappy, mortified and dispirited < of life. But h 
without a dollar on which to begin **No—I have i once 
again—nay, even worse than this, suffice. I will n the risk of another 
m several thousand dollars in debt: ?such disaster 
rowing his stock into auction, and “She is unworthy of thought,” said one 
ollections, serious losses were inevit-< alluding to the maiden who had proved 8 
meanly false to her ‘‘and a thousan 
rarely come alone. Another, and , times unworthy of by so true a heart as 


ng friend, a sadder disaster followed. © yours.”’ 
inder engagement of marriage, and “It is easy to sa hat was answered 
of its celebration had been fixed.<in a tone of bitternes ‘but the heart that 
e moment rumor filled the air with>onee ioves, loves t rever—loves, evel 


f his heavy losses and danger of though the object of affection be proved ul 


he thought he could perceive a change , Worthy.” 
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ting 
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PAw is’ s 


“Mere poet's talk!’ said the friend. ‘ True 


is only based on the 


ve 
ualities. 


ind time will prove my words. 


pass from your thoughts like breath from the 


face of a mirror, 


winds.” 


Little effect had all this upon the mind of 
He held himself aloof from friends, 


ind remained for nearly twelve months a kind 


Heston. 


fsocial recluse, brooding over the misfortunes 


which had so early in life made his sky sun- 


Jess As a clerk, on 
went through his monotonous round of duties, 
Jl interest in the future seeming to have died 
t of his heart. 
{t the end of a year there was a gay wed- 
ng in the city; gay and imposing enough to 
circles. A 


erchant, who had started in business at the 


eate a flutter in certain young 
sume time with Heston, and being more suc- 
cessful, had tried another venture in life, even 
the doubtful the 

maiden who had been false to her first 


one of leading to altar a 
lover, 
rning heartlessly from him when the sun- 

shine left his path. 

This had the effect to stir into new life the 
jost dormant energies of our young friend. 

From that time he walked abroad with a firmer 

tread, and a countenance more elevated. If 

his old light-heartedness did not return, he 
wed a cheerful aspect, and something like 

1 genial side to his character. The true man 

i him was moving with a new vitality, and 
rowing off the dead husks of feeling which 
sed around him closely as cerements. 

Ere another year had gone by, an offer to 

rather, to be- 


mmence business again—or 


mea partner in an old established house 


Wis accepted, and he started in the world onee 


more, moving with a steadier step, and with a 


surer prospect. And he loved again—loved 
is deeply, and far more wisely—loved one, 
Whose light of love for him was an undying 
ame, that no waters of misfortune could ever 
juench, 

Morris Heston was all right with the world 
hgain; and wiser and happier for the brief but 
lesolating storm which had so sadly marred 
the beautiful garden of his young life. Pros- 
perity crowned his business efforts, and love 
made his home a Paradise. 

Now and then he met on the street, or in 
cial parties, her who had played him so 
lulsely in his darker hours; never without an 
Kimost audibly breathed utterance of thanks 
had 


or the misfortune which proved her 


MISFORTU 


perception of 
You never truly loved this girl; 


Let her image 


Fling her memory to the 


a moderate salary, he 


NE? 


quality. She was growing yearly into a bold, 


flaunting, heartless woman of the world: her 


once beautiful face changing steadily, until, to 
eyes unveiled by sensuality, it wore a most re- 


pellant aspect. To her husband's side, she 


was rarely seen to move, on social occasions, 


with an unconscious instinct, as if it was 


always pleasant to be near him; but plainly 


preferred any man’s company to his. 


‘Thank God for misfortune !”’ said Heston, 


almost speaking aloud, on one occasion, as he 


saw her turn from her husband with scarcely 


concealed disgust, and crown another man 


with a wreath of smiles. ‘*To me it came a 


blessing in disguise.” 


It was scarcely a month later, when the hus- 
band of this weak, vain, unprincipled woman, 
returned from his business one evening to find 


his home desolate, his love hopelessly wrecke 
His 


and 


and his baby worse than motherless. 


wife had abandoned all her sacred duties, 


throwing love, honor, virtue, to the mocking 


winds, cast her lot with that of a false wretch 


who lured her from the true path, only to fling 


her aside after a brief season as a worthless 
thing 

‘‘Thank God for misfortune!” exclaimed 
Mr. Heston, in the silence of his swelling 
heart, when intelligence of this sad event 


reached his ears. It came to him, first from 


the lips of his own true wife, who had grown 
blessed hx 
} 


togethe 


daily dearer to him since the 


when she had given hand and heart 


‘‘Misfortune? Oh, no!” he said. ‘It was 
not misfortune—but blessing! The sun was 
shining still in the sky; only a few clouds had 
hid from me his loving face.” 

Almost tearfully did Morris Heston gathe 
his little children into his arms that evening, 


} , } 


ooking from them to their mother with such 


half-wondering, and half 


oving glances, that 
joyful, the happy spouse felt a new delig! 
swelling in her heart, that gave a new beauty 
to her pure countenance. 
“1 bless God, dear Mary said the young 


man, as she came to his side, drawn by the 
magnetism of his love, “that you are my wife! 
My true, loving, faithful wife, and the mother 
of my precious babes.” 

Very softly that happy wife and mother laid 
her lips upon the forehead of her husband, the 
touch thrilling him to the inmost of his spirit. 

Was it 
friend's 


misfortune that clouded 
life? No—no. Not 
the darker sense—the seeming evil was only a 
And so, to the 


our young 


misfortune, it 


blessing disguised. right- 


thinking, the right feeling, the true-hearted, 
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larker dispensations of life prove Keep thy heart, 
blessings. Let us be t it, Let the star of 
sting, when the sky is shadowed, Guiding thee o’er 
at the storm that seems desolatin: Into realms of 
The cloudy tempest is only a Spend not tim 
nm of nature: there is above Stand your gro 


Set a high, a} 


While life’s j 


sunshine. 
ht-minded there are no 
Yes, the world 
Need our head 
oe EE 
Brothers, sisters 


uy Not Chy Talents. Ae God meant 


E juals, fit for fri 
Pe ar Seen. On the future’s 
y talents, brother, Brookvitye, Iow 


wels may be pene 


Che Sweet Singer. 


BY M. A 


thought, that yet ma 
< : “ ] sl) 7 . 
|, through God’ ’ . And tell me, 
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weaker souls tl this, once? 


nds are 1 ardy, “They said I was 
still the rod of ! white-faced woman, sin 
barriers, bar thy progré ‘* And now the pre 


hem down this very hour a—dear mamma 


ny talents, S18 ‘4 ont l 


‘My poor little da 


what the worl 
n thy heart pro Ss Lips. 

u on, the upward way ‘‘Yes; I wonder w 

st an earthly mission, ind such a little w ea ' l everything! 


st judge of it alone But you are crying now e tears away, 


s thy talents from thee, darling mother. (C: I » you! 
k which must be d The child rocked | n her1 


ider hand is neede ‘n chair 


e good work movil 


) a eae mnambula 

the world—Ref 
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: he bl he most fam 

st acts be. blame : " . : a 
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ly for the right, ew years, to listen to 


are wafted to and she eould imitate pe 
il forms of light. ties of the day. How 


sper—“ Woman, sister, been of his beautiful pre 


work for thee to do, then foresee disaster, deat 1 suffering, 
fluence unbounded store for those he wo1 ped Sudden 
's lower walks a ures, where he had least ¢ ted them, reduce l 
ad among the shadows him to poverty. The deat a mother occur- 
veil thy downeast eyes ring close on his calamit filled his cup of 
irage !—faint heart, « bos ‘ ‘ te Tene sated te 
sd toe Maen. sorrow to the brim é eventus 


‘ : . ' ; a dal 
fever of the brain, and his wife, Marie, followed 
} 


he upward pathway, 
. j ] ] ; } hy » 
ire and toil of earth his cold body to the tor -en-he 
from that preparation Marie Wallace was a 
efits a holier birth. had a story of her ow! 
yi . idi } the heantiful 
ilms of victory wait thee, of wealth, residing at } ’ he beaut! 


vreaths may yet be thine, island of Barbadoes. 1d a son and & 
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jaughter—the daughter twelve, the son four- 
teen, at the time that a strong desire for travel 
seized the rich planter. He hs 
f American enterprise, and resolved to sell his 
the he 

lll-fated was the 


ud heard much 


- 0 land which 


perty, and emigrate t 


had long yearned to behold. 
jay to all, so far as human calculation could 
ee, for the vessel was wrecked, proved a total 
ss, and only two or three of the passengers 


Marie. The 


a penniless 


little 
York 


r by the cap- 


ere them 
ir child landed New 


and was kindly cared fo 


saved, among 

in 
n, 
nof the vessel, who had taken her from the 
In a few Marie was again re- 
ed to | overty, through the death of her bene- 
that of 


had received a thorough musical education, and 


k. years 


factor and his wife. Fortunately she 
voice attracting the attention of competent 
es, 4 situation was soon procured for her, 
the In a yea! 


id she came before public. 


» night of her fir she was 


pearance, 


one of tl 


1@ most oung mer- 


New 
not su 


he 


make his way in the world 


to thriving y 


York 


ng 


ints in the eily if It was a love 


g enough to 


tch, for she had 


nake her fortune, and won her as a poor 


ng man yet to 
» her to be 


é ushered 


It was a wonderful surprise t 


a splendid mansion and installed as mis 
ess, but a happier wife never graced a beau- 


home. 

M 
ided joy in that household, 
l ver a care rested 


When the little irie ie, there was un- 


and for five 


swift years never a cl 


until the storm came 


pon the happy family 
s, the un- 


the pit iless, 


ul swept so much away 

ng storm, from which the helpless wife 
bu 
Quietly they sank into obscurity, for 
Marie found embroi- 


ect 


nd child shrunk, t could not protect them- 


ves, 
y were utterly poor. 
ery to do, but bitter was t 


heal 


he task, for her heart 
broken. 


Marie was 


is wounded and her th Two 


irs past, and the seven. 
e was wonderfully like her mother, though 
small of her age, exquisi formed, thought- 


beyond her years. The conversation we 
have narrated took place when Marie was suf- 
ring from illness of a serious character. The 
mother and her little child were located in the 
back upper room of a very high house—a gloomy 
chamber, shut in by bricks of a dull dun color. 
Little Marie inherited almost a passion for neat- 
hess, and everything about the sick room was 
in place, and as clean as her little hands could 
make it. The child sang on till 
long day. 


her mother 
slept, the first time for that Then 
stealing softly from the room, she ran down 


stairs to inspect the great bill that she could 


announcement 


of a concert by a celebrated singer. TI 


“Oh, if I 


read from the door. It was an 


1e child 


read it over and over again. could 


only find Madame Marscholl !” 


. , 
1der if 


she said to her- 


self again she stops 
at the great hot | the fine people stay 


I've a mind to got nd just ask for her. 


May be if 
ior 


she he would let me sir 


sake of p 2 I would 


the 
and how she lov 


her how she 


resolved to 
net, she saw 


na 
M 


hotel was n¢ 


ran, faith. 


adan 


you want! 


your concert: 


queried 
om Norma, fi 
lo, dL 
The woman was astonished to sile 
ild 
her 


volo. an 1 Sonnambula 


she coi 


fore 
into one of 
dame stood entrance 
the little sins 

with kisses. 
claimed with ent 
you shall earn enough 
Come with me. 


hy 


listened reathlessly. 


dience 
ng there was a rapturous 


One ne stood motionless, apps 


me | eyt 
His ey 


Luis han Iso I 


unmoved, but in reality overe 


utterance < 


le child 


power ol 


bent upon the lit 


looking face grew very pale—his 
pressed together. At the 
concert he lingered, his eyes i 
girl, who looked in her white robes 
pure angel. 
** What is 
but nobody could tell. 
He gained admittance to the manager—t 


her name he asked of several, 


Madame Marscholl. The little child was brought 
to him: he gazed on her with melancholy inte- 


rest. ‘‘I had a little sister once, so like her! 
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l, with a sigh. ‘She too had a wonder-<‘ had not the remotest f finding any of } 
But she is lost to me—years ago family alive. 
the ocean. Whose is this child ‘lam going | he old homestead 
Her mother is a widow, sick and almost > Barbadoes, he fter the joy of recog 
lless.’’ nition had somewhat subsided. ‘ There, among 
Would she part with her?’’ was the dow, < the orange groves, y regain your hea 
estion, and we shall | iin the pleasures 
not know,”’ replied the singer ‘What > our childhood 
nk, little Marie,’’ she asked, turning So to-day Marie t ind sings beneat 
ld, ** would your mother give you. roof of that vera: e her mother | 
when a child i} e rings out 
whispered the stranger, breath and clear as a | the bedsidk 


that was my sister’s name suffering parent nison with the 


tle girl had crouched close to the side > strains of herr ! l r new-found 


} 


nefactor. ‘* Mother says w n I sing 


he doesn’t feel iny pain, said the 


7 the fair “Mut of the Shadow.” 


inger bent down and kiss« 


and taking her mother's dir ol Y NE NON 
pleased and yet strangel: Wearily the 
and now sprit ts mantle of 
xt day he cadled. Marie's | around Minnie A , Minnie 


p by pillows, stronger and happi invalid: long year ' rolled away sir 


ul been for many a day sickness first paled r cheek and checked 


had been there, and made h an. free bounding of he te and wher 
if accepted would place them beyond © old physician grave 
of want, but she trembled for her Mrs Ainger ** he 
(nce away from her, away from the. would soon be 
her influence, she dreaded the. side,”’ grief wrung 
ire; she had therefore asked for time for she was a vy y | save the 
stranger came in, he ly bearded, » haired Minnie, ce! 
moustache and glittering dark eyes, But God took wit! wn care the fat 
1 and trembled A form seeme Minnie, and left 1 heaven yi 
the surging waters and stand befo within an earthly er mother’s 
vl never forgotten her father ce. panion and the \ through four 
er stated the reasons f is 1 years years of |! i n and per 
irl was so like a sweet such as God grant | nay ever know 
er hame was Marie As we have said ime, and weaving 
0, appear as I think my brot! a bright chaplet of l and rose 
had lived He was lost th my upon winter's bie lt } ght, also, s 
he sea in a storm rose flush to Mir | cheek, and 
was his name mother wept tea le and joy 
Wallace.’ merry, ringing la swelled out fro 
ind sister had met } had her lowly home 
Marie a happy home, not ¢ ic Minnie was better Dr. Wheaton’s regular 
he boy had been lashed by : lor visits were disco! ind he handed the 
irs, when the storm was at its worst. lone widow a receipt ir for four years of 
, 


seen his father go down, and then ob-- constant medica then hurried 


When his senses returned, he was away to escape her ! The mother's 
barque whose destination was the heart was full to overfloy for her deep in- 
Not doubting that all had pe-. debtedness to the old phy un had been the 
ard, beside himself, he concluded” burden of many as lay by day she had 
with the ship’s company, and seek: plied her busy need ‘ h had earned for 
n India. He had, before he reached. her the reputation t village seamstress 
1 year, accumulated sufficient to \ But now that Minnie was better the burden 
m in giving up his residence in that. life became less weary, and the good doctor 
g climate and returning east, but he> promised her the charge of the little school 
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ion the hill at a short distance from her home, 


uy 


« that she could still be her parent’s compan- 


jon at morn and night, 


«Out of the shadow—the dismal shadow of 


penury, dear mother !”’ exclaimed the delighted 
Minnie, as she laid her first quarter's earnings 
within her mother’s drawer, one lovely Novem 
ber night. ‘**And good old Dr. Wheaton has 
brought sunshine to our cottage and peace to 
our hearts. May God forever and ever bless 
him, added Minnie, her eyes filled with tears. 
“Out of the the shadow!" O, ye who daily 
mingle in life’s busy crowd, know ye the worth 
fan orphan’s blessing or a widow's prayers? 
Perchance some angel spirit may whisper in 
hy ear, «Comfort the afflicted and relieve the 
listressed, for even so will thy God bring 
peace to thy pillow in a dying hour, and a/ter 
ath reward thee with His own rich blessing 
even a crown of eternal life Heed ye the 
whisper! ‘Twill be thy better angel, guard- 
ing thee through the rough and stormy places 
f earth, and furnishing, perchance, a pass- 
port to that brighter world, where no spirit 


‘aims a guiding hand, but roams at will, not 


umong, but forever ** out of the sh idows | 


—~~-ceof 


Nothing but sMonev. 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR, 
CHAPTER XXI 
lt is not our purpose to trace, step by step, 
process of demoralization that went on 
r the children of Adam Guy from this 


son 


in the family history In our last 
ipter, was shown the first workings of a 
new system of home-administration, influenced 


Vv uns rupulous avarice on the one side, and 





As inserupulous a love of spending on the 
two powers in never sleeping opposition 
each other. Young Adam, elevated to a seat 
executive domination, matured in the one 
rection so constantly stimulated with un- 
Mural rapidity, while all the children re- 
garded him with dislike, as a usurping and 
pressive tyrant, and set themselves against 
in on every occasion. 

John's love of spending was in no degree 
lessened by the new difficulties which had 
come in his way. Adam guarded the family 
purse with a fidelity that only permitted oceca- 
‘ional abstractions therefrom. The amount 
thus obtained, fell so far below what our 
young spendthrift desired, that he set his wits 


work in a new direction. Having begun a 


‘ishonest course, there was no question in his 
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mind as to the right or wrong of any scheme 
that suggested itself Passing a pawnbroker's 
on the way from school one day, he asked 
Adam what kind of a business the man who 
kept the shop carried on. Adam explained its 
nature, but, ere he was done, the mind of John 
was grasping the general idea involved, and 
turning over its suggestions of ways and means 
for supplying his empty pockets. On that very 
afternoon, he took a b eastpin from his mo- 
ther’s drawer, and pawned it for a dollar and 


a half. The ticket received therefor was de 


Thus began a course of evil or 
this unguided boy, destined to involve his 
manhood in ruin No very long time elapsed 
before discovery and its penalties followed his 
criminal conduet But, this only obstructed 
his purposes, and set his wits to work in othe 
directions Money still continued to find its 
way into his pocket, and by means which, 
when brought to light, as was often the case, 
subjected him to punishment and disgrace 


Under this he hardened, so as to endure and 


1) 


iant, but changed not in the smallest 


grow de 
degree 

Mrs. Guy, after dropping the reins of family 
rovernment, never attempted to gather them 
up again Now and then, as the appearance 
of sudden danger startled her dull mind, she 
would grapple at the reins as we sometimes 


and put all 





see a scared Woman ina cart 
in greater danger But, for the most part, she 
moved in the household as one who had in 

only a partial interest, and no controlling 
power Towards her husband she maintained 


a cold reserve, never intermitted under ar 


‘ircumstances If he attempted arrogant en- 


foreement of his will towards her, she defied 


him with an outfl ishing anger that blinded and 


half scared him, like a gleam of fierce light 
ning Money she would not touch He laid 
it it in her way over and over again; but it 


remained without appropriation 

There was another change in Mrs. Guy, 
more remarkable than the rest, because its 
source was not apparent, It consisted in an 
entire alienation towards Mrs. Hofland. The 
renewal of their personal intercourse had 
seemed to promise much for Lydia. The 
healthy, cheerful, clear-seeing mind of Lena, 
was just the one she needed asa companion- 
mind. But, after receiving a return visit from 
Lena, she did not call again at the peaceful 
little home to which she had gone in yearning 
pity for her friend’s supposed misfortune ; nor, 


at Lena’s subsequent visits, would she see her. 
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all alone as to companionshi 3 wrong, prom n ill-repressed 
she sat down in her gilded | * He sought Lo ! l Incipient dey 
herself to every visitor ment, into «l insanity, 
ed, at length, by some more would mak« 
‘ of insanity, the thought « ! viul necessity | 
|! the mind of Adam Guy ! t *,¢ contempt wa 
uught became a permanent One evenit 
ut it, dwelt upon it, turned it , unhappy ch 
und finally accept he sugge m to which we 
g to the easiest and m« ectu and found 
ng an obstructio re | fro i neuralgic pair 
is said that “the wis f ’ agony was 
ght;” and the proposition was mn incessantly, te 
ie in the present cas¢ Mrs. Guy was‘ anguish, flowi: 
of constant trouble nnoyance to: fected pity 
und, and it was natu iat *> show of kind 
feel a desire t cre , or ! suddenly su 
veccompanime iis daily life long-cheris 
1 glided in to solve the diffie y, > physician, 
ive accepted th act, ar ) vl relieve her pa 
submission put, ‘atl t< with a small y 
ittend Ad«amn Guy asa! ster, an a few dro; 
ove from his house the I but, suspect 
wild with pa t potion 
relief. In second dose was a 
lum was > Ol ly oul ministered, and nutes afterwar 
vicked enough o ] te ig third, which aft ked the alr 
direct way 1 ACK 0 th >. obscured senses " p that imaged dea 
i@ matter of l mi i to ¢ W hite, as i ' had departed, lay 
spital, he could : l form of his wife f face of Adam @ 
we use the word consci .i as he stood ey r in the 


natural sens . 7 ! im where she was now n his pow 


berately at wor Oo compa there pity in | id the 


He had no trouble, after ; feeling come back Did 


i statements of his wift 


in this sad presence no! 
certificate from his family ysicilan, S never softens f nor water 


her out of her right mind, a t its triple indu 


r treatment ut the pr > - What next proceed no fu 

in her removal. If she had been in‘ without hely | nd thought—n 

of riding out, all would have been about the 1a ‘ itely—stood and 
igh. But, Mrs. Guy never passed thought ag 


shold of her own door. The idea of For the past nths, the family | 
ne now and then into her husband’s< been in charge sekeeper, 

is he grew more and more impatient? whom Mrs ' ined an unwave 

r out of his way; but, he hostility. But t kept her gr 

118, lest there should be 0 if “e without showin \ \ or disturbance 


ind exposure in the neighbor ‘ She was cold in ma lerly in her hat 
weeks, and even months passed and, while seemi: t ime authority 
ved the doctor’s certificate d ng the family, ste yut for 
a fit subject for treat ! i ermental rein, and with a quiet streng 
und still no opportunity for 10 that overcame rv ! not roused to pass 
ented. He was growing desperate by a display of | Her name was Mrs 
s long delay. In his rt, Lydia? Harte. She was aw uge about thirty-fiv 
liated; she had become hateful had been a widow seven years. Duritg 
every motion was an offence ; her residence in M iny’s family, there 
leton in his house a death s - t been no familiar et een her and the ma» 


Each act towards her was a studied > ter of the house, y eld iself aloof in colt 
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lignity, only conferring with her in matters 
strictly limited to her administration. The 
hoy Adam, continued to be the disbursing 
esend Mr. Guy was not going to trust his 
money in the hands of any one from whom he 


What- 


ever opinion Mrs. Harte might hold in respect 


ild not exact the strictest account. 


io Mrs. Guy’s state of mind, and the causes 
leading thereto, was the result of observation 
lone. Not a word had passed between her 
ind Mr. Guy on the subject 

\fter nearly five minutes of debate, Mr. 
Guy took hold of the bell-cord, and gave it a 
ju ck jerk. He stood close to the door, and 
when a servant came, opened it a little way, 
ind said— 

“Ask Mrs. Harte to come here.’’ 

{ small, compactly-built woman, with a 

ling step, entered a few moments after- 
wards. There was a clearly cut outline in 
every feature of her intelligent face, showing 
lecision and firmness of character. Her com- 
plexion and hair were light, and her eyes 
a pale, cold, almost leaden blue. 

“What is the matter, sir she asked, in a 
tone of surprise, as she glanced towards the 
bed, on which lay the unconscious Mrs. Guy. 

“The effect of morphine,” said Mr. Guy, 
almly. 
“Morphine!” An expression of doubt and 
neern came into the face of Mrs. Harte. 
“She has been suffering terribly, with that 
in her face.”’ 

I know.” 


“T went round : 


“Yes, sir 


id saw the doctor, and he 





sent her this,’’ taking up the vial from which 
ie had given the medicine. “It has produced 
esired. Poor thing !”’ 


There was a tone of pity in the voice of Mr. 


Mrs. Harte went to the bed, and stooping 

r the insensible woman examined her care- 
fully 
‘How much did she take?” 

“Only three small doses. Her system is 
not used to narcotics, and has yielded quickly.” 

\fter looking at Mrs. Guy for a few mo- 
‘nts, Mrs, Harte turned and fixed her cold, 
lue eyes on the face of Mr. Guy. He saw 
nquiry in them. 

“What is to be done?” There was an invi- 
tation to confidence in her voice clearly appre- 
ended by Mr. Guy. 

“Sit down, Mrs. Harte.” The offered chair 


was accepted, Mr. Guy went back to the 





uber door and turned the key. Then he 
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drew another chair in front of the housekeeper 
and sat down. She looked calmly expectant. 

‘*May I claim your confidence, Mrs. Harte?” 

“Yes, sir. I am a discreet woman.” 

Guy fixed his eyes intently upon her. She 
did not betray a sign of feeling, nor turn 
away from his her cold gaze for a moment. 

‘*You have not failed to observe my wife’s 
unhappy state of mind? 

‘It is too apparent, sir, to every one,” an- 
swered Mrs. Harte 

‘* Nor, that it is on the increase?” 

‘Unfortunately, its increase is undoubted,” 
said Mrs. Harte. 

Mr. Guy now took from his pocket a folded 
paper. 

‘*Read that.” And he handed it to Mrs. 
Harte. 

‘‘The Doctor's certificate, I see.” 

“Yes. 

‘Pronouncing her insane, and in need of 
treatment in some Asylum 

‘* Exactly. And you will see, by the date, 
that I have had it in my possession for several 
months.’ 

‘Sol perceive 

‘‘Forbearing all that time, and hoping all 
that time for a change in her condition, that 
would render needless a last resort. 

Mrs. Harte sighed very naturally, adding to 
her sigh the words—* Poor lady?” and then 
shook her head in a hoy eless kind of way. 

‘This is a fair opportunity to have her re- 
moved, said Mr. Guy, comprehending the 
woman’s state of acquiescence. ‘She is en- 
tirely unconscious, and will, in all probability, 
remain so for hours. Can I secure your co- 
operation 4 

‘Tf all is right,” 

‘You hold the guaranty in your hand, Mrs 
Harte. 


tion makes that ¢ 


answered the woman. 


As to the insanity, your own observa- 
lear.”’ 

‘‘That is clear enough, poor lady !” said 
Mrs. Harte. 

And the authority for her removal is ex- 
plicit.” 

‘So I perceive.” 

‘Then let us act without hesitation or delay, 
both for her sake and that of her children, 
over whom her influence is of a very unhappy 
character. My purpose is to remove her to- 
night, and have her safely cared for before 
consciousness returns. What do you think of 
it?” 

Mrs. Harte reflected for a few moments, and 
then replied, 

‘I do not see, sir, that a better opportunity 


a ee 
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ee said Guy, as he withdrew his hand. have put yourself in a very dangerous position, 

After and stood up, in doubt and irresolution. Then > sir,” 
for 4 he laid his fingers again over the artery on her A tremor seized the nerves of Mr. Guy. The 
npany wrist. Not the feeblest thread of motion < feeble denial attempted broke down ere half of 
am touched the alert sense of feeling. it was spoken. He could not go on, with the 
sine “You gave her too much, | fear,” said Mrs. > cold, searching eyes of a woman, whose char- 

Harte, letting her pale, blue eyes rest firmly S acter he was only now beginning to under- 
Hart upon him. stand, resting on him like a spell. 
The face of Mr. Guy turned still whiter. “ You meant no harm—only good,” continued 
“In that case’’—and the woman made a> Mrs. Harte. ‘That L understand clearly 
sep backwards, pausing with the sentence’ But intentions are out of the pale of considera- 
half finished. tion now. Actions and effects will only be 

™ “How in that case Guy felt himself) regarded In order to get Mrs. Guy into a 
ushed ready in her power. condition for removal to an Asulum, you gave 
sila “She may not rally,” said the woman. her morphine 
f ty “The Doctor is responsible. Lonly followed “The morphine was taken to relieve pain,’ 
tebe his preseription.”” said Guy. 

a “ How often did she take the medicine ?” “Ostensibly. That was the plea. The real 
bot “Three times.’ object was to accomplish something beyond 
g m “How much did you give her each time?” You gave her too much, and her life is in peril 
3 “Only a few drops Now, do you want my assistance or not 

Mrs. Harte crossed the room to where the- Heaven knows, if I consulted my own feelings, 

. vial of morphine still remained on the mantel I would pass, instantly, from under your roof 
: a piece, and taking it in her hand, held it up to Say that you do not care for my aid in the 
1 the the light. [t was one-third empty. matter, and a heavy burden will be removed 
by “Was it full when you received it?” asked But, being here, I will not shrink from duty, 
- Mrs. Harte. if called on for help 
" “No But the’ manner of his answer be- ‘*What shall be done ?"’ asked Guy, showing 
lone trayed the truth to Mrs. Harte symptoms of a helpless bewilderment of mind 
i “There has been an over dose,” she said, © «It will hardly be safe to remove her to Mount 

nfidently, “I'm afraid you mistook the Hope, seeing that she is sinking so rapidly.” 
- unt of vital power in her system.”’ ‘*No. She might be dead before we reached 
“If there has been a mistake, it lies at the there. The Doctor had better be called in. 
loctor’s door, not mine,” answered Guy, in too ‘Is that necessary ?’’ asked Guy 
apparent alarm. “Yes. It will not do to make any myster 
“No dose is marked on the label.”” The with him Let him understand the naked 
nts woman's eyes turned from the vial, and again ® facts in the case. The maddening neuralgia, 
ait welt, searchingly, on Guy’s face. Hequailed and the doses of morphia. Say nothing, of 
eda ttle, and she saw it. course, about any object beyond.” 
ke | think,” said Mrs. Harte, speaking with *Hadn’t I better say, that she took the 
eration, *“*that I understand the case, ¢ doses herself asked Guy, actually trembling 
wi h has assumed a very serious aspect. You > in the face of peril. 
lid not see the Doctor at all.” ** No. All attempts at concealment will 
| in (iny started, frowned, and was about to < involve greater danger. Let the Doctor clearly 
the assertion, when the housekeeper> understand the case, and he will exonerate 
‘ing fied her hand, saying, with perfect cool-< you from blame, and give the medical certifi 
hess— cate required for burial in case she does not 
“A moment, sir, if you pleaee. If the Doc-‘ live.” 
tor had ordered morphine, the dose would have Mrs. Harte took up the vial of morphine 
een indicated on the prescription, and the > again. 
lraggist would not have failed to mark it on ‘Are you certain it was not full ?” she asked. 
und the label. The truth is, you procured the drug ‘** Positive,’’ answered Guy. 
led Without consultation, and administered it in “The druggist may be referred to.” Mrs. 
th. )strong doses. AmTI not right? You had Harte looked at him meaningly, and he under- 
»!” ‘ter trust me fully, if you want my aid. I stood her. 
t see where I stand, and the actual perilin¢c A pause ensued, in which each regarded the 
ow iy Way, before I lake a step forward. You other. 
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a firm grasp upon the rein, did Mrs Harte >markets to suit his own tastes and whims; ee 

















begin to draw upon it so steadily as to make -and, | erve, takes pains to omit buying the 
the pressure felt. The father was in her toils, < very articles for which John and Lydia mani- 1) 
and she would now reduce the children to ° fest a preference If it goes on, & permenent up 
obedience. But the task, in this case, was > alienation between him and the other children, it 
more dificult. She had no command of their <\as they grow up, will ass iredly take place } 
{ 

fears There was not in tl hearts a fatal and, of a t ngs, this should be guarded | 
secret to which her finger ev pointed in: against as the worst of e) 
warning. When they looked into her face, “Is that Does Ad really annoy his 
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ev did not see ** Deware fluttering on her ; 
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Anas and remaing l silent } ive been led 1 . N I re t T l ntended 

‘Why do you ask?” After a pause of nearly “* There reas what 5 urge,” 1 
nute, Mr. Guy put this question. He had turned Mr. Guy, ‘‘and I must think it « 

een waiting all that time for the housekeeper > Adar 2a el ed be overbeat l 
she did not seem inclined to any further> know; but, as affairs have been, I could 4 
ark no better than | we ngs in } is hands 
Adam manages things very well fora boy all cire tunces ¢ lered, it seems t 

ter, probably, than one boy in a dozen could < that he has managed ad ib] Not one boy 

nage. Still; he is only a boy, and cannot in ten would have done so well 

¢ expected to understand the requirements of ‘Probably not one a hundred,’’ answered 





isehold like this. Twenty dollars a week,« Mrs. Hart: 





spent with judgment, should go farther than And there the conversation dropped. But 






makes it go.”’ Mr. Guy underst 1} housekeeper She 2 





Mr. Guy did not answer. He felt a shade of was not satisfied to remain any longer subject 





© 
v 
perplexity coming over his mind. to the will and direction of a boy. He must { i) 


‘It is nothing to me, of course,” resumed — pass out of her way 










Mrs. Harte ‘‘l only express a passing thought. Mr. Guy did not act immediately on th« wl 
Another thing I have observed is this. The < suggestion of Mrs. Harte. Too much was in- : ii 
position occupied by Adam, puts him in akind = volved in this. It included the fact of a new TE ESe oy 

forced antagonism towards the other child-“ disbursing agent in the household, and that ; 
! Between him and John there is a con-- agent the lady herself. Would it be wise t ick} 
‘lant feud, growing mainly out of the fact that > admit hertothis place of power? Over, and over iy 
Adam’s will regulates much in the f amily. He «and over again the question was revolved, and i : 
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ned exterior, watched, eagle-eyed, the BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 
ss of things, drawing all the while a Politeness, good breeding, courtesy, or ¥ 
und a little more firmly on the reins of eye, quality it is that these terms desleneu 
nent that were in her hands must be innate tinctive, to be thorough a 
m,’’ said she, one morning, as the boy genuine. . 
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wered., and rights f e courtesy re 
very well.” And Mrs. Harte turned _, good degt , ntcilicente 
1 in her calm, quiet way. An observer < gnod feeling : seat aay 
have detected no in lication of a qu ker the rig) tt . » @ he tiene) 4 
ob proper mann never to strike 
1 time, Mrs. Harte said, speaking pleasant « , srily. in th 
he table to Mr. Guy whom we are a , 
ed Adam to get a pal of chickens for A truly well } ant w ll he e 
day.” Her tones were cold and as polite t the eling as to ¢ 
though the man se, wil 
(ys iy turned his eyes on Adam, whose by the differer cs of 
d a little ‘de Whe Waele ' nevada tat 
lidn’t you do as Mrs. Harte desired?” pany to feel un the best bred 
was not prepared for the sternness hiiies said wi y causes 
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Adam to the position of a mere agent of ¢ noble. will not ré rson so repulsive | 
1 the household administration He the truly high mit slow nature gloss 
is she gave direction, being little > pyoy True eourt , « refined considers 
purse-bearer. There were no con tion for others | y expressed, and r 
vetween him and Mrs. Harte. If he quires a combin . ‘hide seldom met 
ind was insolent, she did not stoop To be a perfect g eman. one must de é 
evel, but, with subtle management, perfect man Has there ever been a tru 
s father’s iron hand upon him. In gentleman since ¢ ft his example for us 
ths after the death of Mrs. Guy, the a follow ? 
eper’s will was supreme in the family Too much ceret » rigid an adherence 
fe and mother had been thrust aside, to forms, is a mark ‘ { breeding, becat 
las of no account they create irksomeness and restraint, and 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] among persons of true refinement, are ne 
be 


+202 + - necessary, though they must sometimes 


is the time for dreams—strange, con->used as a defence against the encroachment 
ry, but most beautiful dreams, which, S of the vulgar. 
advance in life, we are doomed to see There are those so innately coarse and vulgar, 


forever. that they never appreciate any delicate attel: 
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tons bestowed upon them from courtesy, who 
never award any preference to others, except 
itis from servility where they have an object 
to gain; who know nothing of reciprocity in 
this matter, but who take all the little prefer- 
ences shown them as tributes to their superi- 
ity, or are perhaps so utterly obtuse as to be 
inconscious that any sacrifice has been made 
for them by others; or possibly worse still, 
they usurp the best privileges, not even leaving 
» your courtesy the pleasure of bestowing 
them. With such, one is sometimes abso- 
tely obliged to lay aside gentleness and con- 
sideration in self-defence, though these quali- 

ies may be most natural and easy to practice 
and meet them in some degree, in their own 
t, for if one be gentle and refined, and 
ave not some showy position, some authority, 
which the innately low and vulgar always 
ruckle, he may be absolutely trodden down by 
em. A person's own good breeding is not 
sa safeguard against other people’s ill 


nner, when these others have power. 


~oeeo 


Vdhat we did without Bim. 


What we did, we did conscientiously and 
rly—my father, mother, and I, L will 
scribe our trio to you faithfully and without 
serve; for 1 am matter of fact, and give you 
srough and natural ‘‘ gem,”’ leaving it to your 
liseretion to polish or let alone. We live in a 
rowded London street, with a basket-maker’s 


pon one side of us, and a boarding-school 


r small boys on the other. The master of 


he said boarding-school is an ‘exemplary’ 
an, one of those people of negative virtue— 
nght, simply because they abstain from wrong— 
jassing through the world unmolested and 
respectable,’’ neither shocking the good by 
evil, nor offending the evil by prominent good ; 
s wife the epitome of womanly, motherly, 
uid sisterly virtues (so their prospectus in- 
trred), bound up in plain, mouse-colored 
Polh—no! merino or alpaca in summer— 

1 an ominous wrinkle on her forehead, 

ch, to my mind, gave anything but a 
wotherly”’ look to her face. 

Che little boys walked about at twelve, 

ugh the dingy bustling streets that inter- 

our neighborhood. Half their allotted 

we expired, the other half brings them back, 
ust the dingy, too familiar shops, to the dark 
frees house-door, through cheerless passages 
the so-called ‘family dining-room,’’ where 
ve vice-mother and father preside. 
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I used often to sit at my window when the 


mid-day bell rang, watching the little fellows, 
as, two by two, they crept down the door-steps 
and into the street, wondering where and 
what were their homes; if their parents were 
driven by necessity to leave them, month after 
month, under such dreary, unhealthy in- 
fluence; if the mother did not glean, on their 
oceasional return, some crumbs that told her 
how* her child’s best years for good and 
wholesome impressions were being damped by 
the moral log that rested on the “Seminary 
for Young Gentlemen;” and then I thought, 
perhaps they are struggling with privation 
and secret want, to afford even that poor pit- 
tance, and see in dull, monotonous training, 
something preferable to a youth of ignorance 
and intellectual death. 

My father, a stern, practical man, honest 
and brave in principle, yet lacking much of 
the tenderness of nature that makes man 
beloved of woman: my mother, gentle, im 
pulsive, and easily influenced—a bird with 
spreading, beautiful wings in the sanshine, 
but drooping and almost voiceless in the 
shadow—such seem my parents as I now look 
back 

My parents had had their struggles. Nine 
teen years before the time I mow write of, my 
father, then but secretary to some unknown 
society, fell in leve, soberly and after con 
sideration, with the parish curate’s young 
sister. He had not more than £40 a year, and 
she had nothing at all: but what of that 
Love found a way, as true love always does 
How to live upon litth, im a worldly sense, ts 
more really feasible than a semi-kind of ex- 
istence on loving words, loving looks—pleasant 
earnests of future happiness, but not substan- 
tial enough to grow strong and healthy upon 
So he increased his imcome by copying law 
matters for an attorney in the little town 
during his evening hours, taking two young 
boys for Latin and arithmetic twice a week in 
the early morning; while his wife, by strict 
nay, severe economy, managed to eke out 
sufficient to live, if mot comfortably, yet out of 
debt, and happy in being with him she loved. 

Better times came, fortunately, for I believe 
my advent was within two years of their mar- 
riage, and the tiny cottage in the country was 
exchanged for a tinier one near London; st'll 
it was an advance to venture from their humble 
retirement, and peer into the busier haunts of 
men, seeking employment of a more lucrative 
character. The clergyman of the parish gave 


my father letters of recommendation for ability 
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at seven to eight o’clock breakfast, off >tea-time its j 
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once more, bringing back to their remem- 
prance the days of my glad childhood, when, 
poor and inexperienced as they were, they had 
yet time to be happy and content. I have my 
baby-cousin’s portrait now before me, pale 
and blue-eyed as a veiled angel; and an 
angel's influence he shed about our house. 
He would ever tell us that his mother, his dead 
mother, never left him; she would kiss him 
ere he slept and when he awoke. As he 
walked, he would oftentimes gaze upon what 
seemed vacancy, and his eyes spoke love, 
though his lips were still. At such times a 
chill came over us, and yet we did not speak 
the words we thought—‘Shall we have him 
long?” His hair of the pure flaxen, that in 
the sunlight shone like gold, fell on his 


shoulders in thick massive curls. His black ‘ 


velvet tunic, broad sash, his exquisitely 
worked collar and ribbon bow, made him leok 
to our eyes like a beautiful picture, animated 
with the poetry ef childhoed, and innocent 

ppiness of oneef Christ's ‘little ones.”’ As he 
knelt at my mother’s knee iw the evening-time, 
lisping his infant prayer, and looking with deep- 
searching eyes into her face, we felt better and 
purer, for we knew his angel was beholding the 
face ef eur Father which is in Heaven. My mo- 
ther’s step grew lighter than it had been for 
years; her eyes shone with a new brightness; her 
youth seemed te have been renewed by this little 
child's coming. I myself seemed te expand in 
his pure atmosphere; yet each of us, as we 
felt the change, almost feared to rest content 
upon it: it seemed too genial to last. I had 
visions, when he was a little elder, of the 
happy time I would spend teaching my little 
cousin the ways of learning—smeothing every 
dificult path, so that his soul might grow 
strong ere the battle of life was to be fought; 
but these were all day-dreams, unlike myself, 
and frem each I awoke with a dim foreboding 
of ill. 

Days and months glided on, and each cold 
wind that blew, each damp day that threw its 
misty cloak areund us, brought the shadow 
nearer and more tangible. To eur home, our 
hearth, came one, clad te our eyes in sembre, 
sable garments, but te our child as an angel of 
love and light. We wept, we prayed, we 
watched fer the early dawn, and panted for 
the coeling air of night; but the angel drew 
the little one away. 

The angel whe came was the angel of 
Deatu! 

The old house is solitary; but there are 
Voices lingering among the darkened passages, 


r 
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that I know are often raised in gratitude to 
bless us as we pass. Our walks may be no 
longer cheered by the joyous prattle of our little 
ene, but many poor and wretched homes now 
hear sympathizing words where there had deen 
only silence or complaint. Many a mother- 
less or fatherless ch ld is clothed, fed, and 
taught, where all before was misery and 
neglect. Shall we, then, say that it was not 
“well” of God, by the ministry of a little child, 
to draw us nearer unto Himself? 

At times the darkness of the past over- 
shadows us, but we steal out into the streets. 
and there, among the poor and needy, give a 
little of the much we have received: and amid 
all the business, duties, and loneliness we have 
returned to, we have yet a bright pure face— 
now an angel’s face—to think upon—a loving 
voice we can still hear! 

Yes! every day brings back some soothing 
and teaching memory, as we ponder what we 
shall do without him! 


—- 222 -—__--—- 
reams. 
BY MRS. F. A. MOORRF. 


A child lay dreaming a royal dream, 


Of the joy of 





Of the emerald hills, of a silvery stream, 
Of the lark, earth scerning. 

She heerd through the maples the sweet wind blow, 
And the distant herd’s soft lowing, 

The early wild bces dreamy hum, 


And the ring-dove’s cooing. 


"Neath her bounding feet the roses bloomed, 
And the flash of the scarlet cherry 

Was seen in the branches about her head— 
All the world was merry! 
hen there stole through her dream a distant bell, 
’'T was the voice of her mother, calling ; 

She weke to a wild December day, 
And tke snow was falling. 

Years passed away, and she dreamed again, 
But not alone, ef a Morning— 

A Love walked with her, the rose-paved earth 
Her Heaven adorning. 

The smile of the sun seemed brighter grown, 
The lark soared nearer Heaven ; 

The roses blushed a deeper red 
Than when she was but seven. 


She asked if this glory of light and life 
Should shine on her way forever, 
And a thousand echoes, laughing loud, 

Replied—“ Forever !” 
The shout awoke her to cruel pain, 
The fire on the hearth was dying, 
And out in the Churchyard under the trees 
Her Love was lying. 
June, 1861. 
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Che Cime and the Tian. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND 


St. the 
New York 
toEllen, daughter of Doctor Isaac Farn- 
of Wilbraham.”’ 


Wasn’t that the gentleman, Fannie, 


Married, in James’s Chureh, on 


4 inst., Luther Prescott, Esq , of 


whom 
last winter ?’’ 


at your house, one evening 


brother, Lucius, read the wor Is in a 


indifferent, half languid voice, as though 
syllable was hardly worth the trouble of 
ilation; his voice took on a shade more of 
in the with 


isis and interest 


he 


question 
concluded. 

as just after dinner, and we were all 
led the 


away the time. 


and 


or 


in g 
his easy chair 
buried 


s, 2 sophomore in his nineteenth ye 


window, was in the Times. 


ar, and 


me from college, to pass his summer va- 


was lounging opposite his father with 
r paper. Mamma was the 


had ord 


Paul, the pet 


exal ning 


red 


the 


of some muslin she sent 


that morning house- 
was cracking nuts in one « 

Yes: that was the gentleman, 

Willard’s had it 


but there 


soft, 
the 


voice 


ces 


was son in 


poise ; 


s which made me uncor turn and 


sci 
it her. 
was standing by the window, her head 


a little on one side, so that I « nly caught 


the delicate profile. She was probably 
the mists on the distant mountains. 
you know the lady, Fanni: I asked, 
be 


one in her native town 


she must interested in the mar- 


ny 
we used to be schoolmates: but Miss 
has passed several with 
New Yor 


years 


sister in k She is pretty 


elligent.”’ 


} 


a man whose wife gombines both of 


ljectives is a lucky fellow,”’ said my 


Lucius, with the assurance of nine- 


he isn’t, my son,”’ interposed papa, 


| caught the last two sentences of the 


on; **unless she adds to these a true, 


7 heart remember that. 


n, cousin Fannie rose up, and walked 


the door. “Oh, don’t go yet, said 


ier. *“<T want to havea game of graces 


ank you; I can’t play just now, Lucius.” 


s time the voice had a weary, pained 


n it, and looking up, I eaught a quick 
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view of my 
white look, 
“] 


well!” 


wonder 
hen adil 
softly, and ther 

I speculated t it 
then 
handsome 
sleepy, and 
there’s a 
thick, soft 
with some 
which quite 
mind. 

She had bi 
1 
sweetness 
Frances W 
had died in 


who was 1 


now, an 


the 


the wife I 


came to our | 
She was 
little above 
graceful « 
it was a ine 
of quick sy! 
there was a 
our cousin, W 
from strangers 
those she loved r 
as it was deep an 

A fl 


couple 


did not return sd 


then he and Paul started 
a sail, and! r 
face as she passe 
to go up to he 

Alas! how | 
sudden storm w 
or that those tw 
Willard had pass 
through the d 
her with the |! 

I knocked soft 
chamber doo1 


Fanni: 


that told me, 


opened it. 
at 

She was lying « 
been buried in 
great agony look 
eyes. 

“Why, Fan 
you sick?” 

“Ves, 
her eyes, and her fa 
ghastly that I shuddered 


Iams 


ie isn’t 


er, as 


Lucit I over 


and it had a strar ng 
1e. 

feeling 

the door clos 


e voice had struck} 
a few 


to 


moments, ar 
me, and laid 


lap, and said, 


magnetize 1 


w hile 


o! his 
n Fannie ont 
for nearly two 1 
evealed to us 
of her 


rphan ; 


mon 
character 
her n 


and her 


that time 
rht, slender, ar 
» snited her fig 
» in repose, and { 
changes. 
and dignity 
te muche 


d 


nature was im} 


not li 


al 


and 


re 
‘ 


away, 
ozed a half h 
lown to the pe 


it look on Fant 


1e 
1d at last « 

sted the great 
| er ¥y 


Fan 


illen on 
hours which 
with her God 

d been fille 
death. 

three times 

no answer, 
. in a startled way 
had not heard me 
unmge: her face 


ws, 


and there was 4 


of the lar 


Are 


the matter? 


Ida,” and she closed 


looked so sharp avé 
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“Why didn’t you let us know it, dear? 
| said, kneeling down by the side of the lounge, 
“and not stay up here all alone! I shall call 
mamma, this moment.”’ 

“No, no,” and she caught my dress and 
held it, imploringly. ‘‘Don’t call anybody, 
dear Ida. This will pass off, and I shall feel 
better—stronger in a little while.”’ 

And then it flashed across me that my 


usin’s illness was not altogether physical 


that it had some deep, and hidden spring, 





re no mortal healing could penetrate. 
So I sat down in a sort of wondering pity, 
and bewilderment, and laid her head on my lap, 
i stroked softly the bands of nut brown hair, 
i with their lights and shadows crowned 
fitly the forehead of my cousin Frances Willard. 
l saw the touch and the silence were grate- 
fultoher. The sharp, constrained look passed 
away, as she lay with her closed eyes un ler 
At last she ope ned them, and smiled on me 
vith a smile which had gathered into itself a 
new element of strength and pain. 


“Do you feel better now, Fannie ! 


‘Yes; 1 think one is apt to, when their 
ights have been wandering about, bewild- 
| for an hour or two, and at last settle 
wn on some resolute purpose. 

‘lam sure you are quite out of my depth 


x, Fannie.” I added a little laugh, which 


was quenched suddenly as I looked in the eyes 
Frances Willard. 


‘Well, you shant be long. I mean Ida, that 


een trying to sound my life, for the last 
ours, asking myself what it’s good for, 

g lazily through its narrow orbit of 
eams, and hopes, and self-seeking, and at last 

I've settled down upon my mission; and with 


God's help I shall perform it! 
“What is it, Fannie?’’ and I had no thought 
of smiling this time. 


1? 
li goto 


‘I have made up my mind that J shall go t 
Edward’s, and devote myself to his children 
ot 


they need me—poor, litle, motherless things, 


I l nh body else does! 

The last words were in a lower, sadder tone 
han those which had preceded them. 

“But, Fannie Willard, you will not think of 
‘ug and burying yourself away up there in 
wat out of the way New Hampshire town, 
here you'll freeze to death every winter?” I 
‘claimed, quite appalled at the thought. 

“Oh, no, not so bad as that, Ida! They 
anage to keep grand old fires of hickory and 
rch up there; and then what an opportunity 


afiorded me of making myself useful !”’ 
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‘“« But it is not your duty to sacrifice yourself 


entirely for the sake of others. Just think, too, 
what a dreadful care and burden you will take 
yn your young shoulders; not sculptured to 
bear them. The oldest of those children is’’— 

**Only nine! 

“Frances Willard, you will certainly kill 
yourself! 

‘That would not be so very bad. Life is 
nly valuable for the uses we make of it 

1 paused a moment, doing reverence in my 
soul to the sublime height, and scope of this 
iought. Its grand truth and significance 
silenced all objections on my part 

‘*Well, Fannie, I see you are out after the 
pattern of the Florence Nightingale and D 
thy Dixes of your sex, and all that innumer- 
ible company of women, whose names have 
never been heralded in song, or story; bi 
who, by labor, and patience, and all heroic 
sacrifices and sufferings, have “‘ endured the 
pang without the palm,” and so, fer this, your 
work of love, I give you better than cert )- 
nial rite, or oil of consecration, may God go 
with you. 

Frances Willard lifted up her small round 





lrew down my head to hers, and I 
knew her heart. was thanking me for the words 
{ had spoken, when her lips could not. 

‘I shall write to Edward 
is very night My heart yearns over that 
hold; that broken-hearted fa- 
sr, and his motherless children. Next wee 


| shall go to them 


**Soe soon—oh, Fanr 
Yes; when one has made up their mind to 
iny duty, it’s usually best te set about 
nee; and the sooner I'm there the better 


esides, my mind and heart want constant and 
engrossing occupation, just now. 

And then it flashed across me that this sud 
len purpose of my cousin’s had something to 


lo with the secret sorrow. whose door her pride 


and sensitiveness would close forever; but I 
lid not suspect that the few words my brother's 
careless voice had read that noon from the 
columns of the daily newspaper, had changed 
altogether the life of Frances Willard. 

Very great was the consternation throughout 
our household, when my cousin's intention was 
first announcd te it. Argument and entreaty 
were alike useless in prevailing on her to alter 
her purpose; and at last, with much regret, it 
was acquiesced in. 

Edward Willard was a clergyman, settled in 
an old town in northern New/Hampshire. He 


was Fannie’s half brother, as they had differ- 
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‘thers, and a month before he h ‘* Because y not fond of the ocean 
y laid his still youthful wife to that sleep, Sstorm, Ida 
e ‘* good night is the Christian’s, in the “Only ata t And so we went 
f a resurrection unto life immortal.”’ carelessly j¢ und watching the white s 
years had passed, since my cousin ¢ as they bli , n the ocean, and t 
es Willard left us for her home among sunbeams ' hem with a wond 
untains. It was in the t#me when the radiance. } the west, there was the er 
dandelions seattered themselves thick red valley of bl] rixt the cloud-pi 
grass, like coals of flame, when she “ snow. throuch wl sun must wade sl 
It was later nx w, and every wind 2 down to the r t gazing and chatting 
»country brought with it thesweet scents \ Lucius at ] these words 
, 


clover blossoms, filling th« adows. ‘Talkis rf tains in New Iam 


1 been ill of a slow level iat ° shire, a. , 1 vou like to sail ul 
doctor had sent me | them next ¥ ' n the wings of s 
us had come with me gull or bird ,% 1 a locomotive, 


sophormore 0! ix ye » % smooth railr 
swyer now; ttl r an ore “Oh. I sl t of all things in 

bu l ] world, and ¢ e would be over 
rot see us 
id gone to the * if & quiet, up rit nm there among thew 
ce place, ju yond { mall New tains. If wi \ st contrive to bring 
i viilage on the § nd; where we could > pack with us { 1 visit. Ida 
rselves after our 1 hearts, without “We certa But Frances W 
traint and ceremony) | 1 a larger 


would smil irl!’ Lucius 


e fashionable wa 7 > would ST was last at ( Edward’s, she toldr 
posed. her life was as | ng the mount 
1ouse did not accommodate more than the birds that in the apple 

score of guests, and these did every summet! sweet, serene fa 

hey pleased, passi! most of their >dorsed her w 


the woods, or t] ls, and read- ‘‘ Edward’s cl . rly worship her 

new message wil very morning 2 she quite lives you know. Then 

on the bl age of oc isn’t ‘ buried 

ye here, sis, and look ¢ ck of ¢She has pler rent society, ar 
for her leisut l n the summer 
sitting-room of > “Cove ».’’ Csleighing, of n the winter.” 
Ly was drawing toward ng “Well, she w » brave, noble girl, 
ied across the ro¢ t t r, Chow?’’ 


y brother sat It was a . rht, ‘“«Wasn’t she, t There isn’t on 


graceful birds, away u n tl man in fifty w have sacrifice 


of sn lilies, sud- >youth as Frances Willard did, and devoted 
ssomed out, and struck i dazzling 5 life to her brother less children. W 
ss. I watched the birds lip and sweep ca care and burden s took on her heart an 
now almost striking the waves, and now >hands, God onl) 
out of sight, and then } urrying away ‘The knowledg e such woman gires$ 
n one white, flashing line man more faith i: 1 Lucius, empha 
w I do love to watch them skim throngh cally. We it leaven there were m 
Lucius !’’ [ said at last, drawing in my 2 women like her 
th a sigh. “It always inspires me “There are more than you men knov 
range longing to have wings, and sail 2 Lucius Dayton, only they don’t sound thei 
free as a bird, too.” own trumpet ; but they are angels of light 
1 you’d build you a nest high on some ¢ consolation, in many an otherwise desolate ani 
n, Ida, like those which look down on lonely household, e that one among 
Fannie’s small parsonage, | suppose; (mountains of Ne re.” 
be a country bird, and not a sea-gull, As I uttered tl t words, I looked 
and met a pair of dark, gray eyes, that, looking 
w has your profound wisdom fathomed 2on my face, seemed to be drinking in 


es in that respect ?” words. They belonged to a gentleman ¥ 
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had recently been, for only a day or two, a 
guest of the ‘Cave House,’’ and I had not 
He looked as though 
he was a few years beyond thirty, tall and 


been presented to him. 


gentlemanly-looking, with one of those strong, 
grave, thoughtful faces, which, the more you 
look at it, the more you are won to trust it. 

I remembered how that the gentleman had 
after 1 did, and taken 
had 
sea-gulls, and 


entered the room soon 


iis seat at the opposite window, but | 


become so interested in the 
afterwards in my cousin, that I had not once 
that he 


necessarily hear all our conversation. 


thought of his presence, or must 
The eyes of my brother followed mine, and 
} 


put 


hey did not leave the stranger’s face, 
rested there with a puzzled expression, which 
the other's repeated. In a few moments, the 
latter's cleared up into a look of satisfied re- 
gnition. He crossed the room— 
“IT beg your pardon, sir,’’ said the stranger 
) my brother, ‘*for inquiring whether I am not 
iddressing Mr. Dayton, the cousin of Miss 
Frances Willard?” 

“That is my name, sir, and I am the lady’s 


cousin; but though your features have a 
strange familiarity, I am unable to recall the 
me or place which made me acquainted with 
hem.” 

“I met you twice, seven years ago, at Miss 
Willard’s home. You may remember the name 
f Mr. Luther Prescott ?”’ 

“Perfectly, my dear sir;” and Lucius 
grasped warmly the proffered hand of the other. 

fterwards, | was presented to Mr. Prescott, 
ind we became well acquainted in a short time. 
Lucius was not long in inquiring after the 


health of Mrs. Prescott, as he had once met 

her at his cousin’s, and learned that the lady 

had died a year before of consumption, which 

was hereditary in her family. She left him one 
iy, his father said, to remind him always of 
er eyes and smile, and he was on his way to 

visit him now, for the child was with his grand- 
ther. 

Lucius had some letters to write, which oe- 
upied him that evening, and Mr. Prescott and 
i had a long walk on the sands. The tide was 

ming in, and clasping itself to the shore with 
silver buekles of spray, the sky was full of 
the golden blossoms of stars, amid which, like 
a half-opened white lily, walked the young 
moon. I liked Mr. Prescott, 


mentalist, not even with a young and some- 


He was no sen- 


What romantic young lady by his side, and a 
‘ummer evening, with its moon and stars, and 
‘tining waters, before us; but his whole man- 
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ner and conversation had an earnestness, a 
sincerity and impressiveness, which at once 
inspired respect and confidence. 

He did not compliment me once that even- 
ing, yet, had I needed a friend to serve me in 
some great crisis of trial and need, I believe 
that, at the close of that evening’s walk, my 
instincts would have sent me to Luther Pres- 
sooner than to 


cott almost any man of my 


acquaintance. During our walk, he said to 


me, somewhat abruptly — 

“‘T was an interested listener to all you said 
of your cousin, Miss Fannie Willard. We were 
very warm friends once.’ 
indeed? Then I ho} e what | 


said of Cousin Fannie seemed to you no meré 


baled Were you, 


panegyric.” 
‘‘No: only I want to hear more of this long 


heroic sacrifice of 


herself, if you are quite 
willing to tell me 

I was always enthusiastic when speaking of 
and Mr. 


eagerly all that I told him of her devotion to 


Cousin Fannie, Prescott drank in 


her brother and his motherless children re 
signing all the hopes and joys of her j — 
their sakes, and sharing for six years, with a 
single domestic, the whole charge and care of 
the parsonage. 
‘Now doesn’t 
said of her, Mr. 


usion. 


she deserve all that I have 


Prescott ?’’ I asked, in con- 
Will you 
Luther 


‘‘T think she does, Miss Dayton. 
tell her when you see her that Mr. 
Prescott said so, and sent her his thanks that 
by her life she had illustrated for him again 


the sweetness and the grace of Christian 
womannood ?” 

1 tell her, Mr. Prescott ;” 
was silent, for something in my companion's 


Could it 


“T wi and then I 


the moment struck 





manner at 
be that he had even been more than a friend te 
Cousin Fannie?’ 

Asking myself this question, the memory 
of that day lying six years off, when we all 
sat together in the sitting-room after dinner, 


and Lucius read carelessly the publication of 


Mr. Prescott’s marriage, came back to me. I 
remembered every circumstance—the tone of 


Frances Willard’s voice, the pallor of her face, 
and how she had left the room, and how I had 
found her two hours later, in her chamber, 
with a great hope gone out of her face, and a 
great new resolve born into it. Surely it must 
have been in the sudden agony which had 
fallen on her life that that high purpose was 


I understood it all now, and won- 





conceived. 


dered at my aforetime blindness. 
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ere must have been misapprehension on 
sides—perhaps wrong done by others, 
the 


that 


as 


king in my companion’s face 

oon rays dropped upon it, I felt 

er Prescott could be guilty of no inten- 
wrong to any living woman. 


face was full of thoughtful gravity, and 


im § lence broken 


ked for some time 


f 4 


by the chase and dash of » small waves 


shore. 
next morning, Mr. Prescott left so early 
unity of making our 


e, I said 


e only had an « pport 


to each other. After he wa 
brother— 
Prescott spoke of 


h he had been an intimate { 


was, I believe: a 


n I 


Td 
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ther 
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your Donn 
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I 
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ed 
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on the third 
l at 


‘hes, burder 


morning 
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ne 
s of unripe fruit, swept 
was busied in arranging a 
ums and roses on the table. 

and 


Ida, 


shall have more than you can dispose of- 


Stay with us until September, 


y are delicious plums, too.” 


I don’t doubt it. See here, Fannie! I met 


1 friend of yours at the ‘Cove House’ last 
k, and he sent you a message by me.” 


Who was the friend, and what was his 


38 ?” crowding down the last rose into 


uve 
vase. 


s name was Luther Prescott, and—— 


‘H 
Hil 


lid not get any farther then, for Frances, 
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Willard came ov omy side, and grasped my 
It o disguise anything 
Her fir 


trayed her 


arm. was 


now. tary impulse had by 


and sank dow 


s this 


my feet, and her face in my lap, a 


whispered, in husky voice— 
‘Tell me a yu know, Ida.’’ 

And I 
until I told hex . 
1 felt 
awhile. 

Afterwards 1 the 
1d we had not so1 


did \ isin sat quite motionless 


Prescott’s death. 7 


a shiver ver her, and I was sti 


broken thread 


my story, al 
looked on « er 8 faces. And, sit 
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the 


sensitive womar 


first 
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LAC 
dignation, and told Luther Prescott all 
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slightest coloring of truth in Mrs. Morgans 
i their engagement can- 


that 


she had heard, insisti: 


statements, she wishe 
celled at once. The betrothed replied prom] tly, 
fully vindicating himself against all the charges 


of Mrs. Morgan; but he was stung at my cou 


sin’s reproaches, and his letter was just what 
to be under the ¢ 


a man’s would be likely I 


cumstances—cold and satirical, insisting that 
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Frances Willard could have for him neither 
deep nor steadfast love, if it could be so easily 
swerved aside by the aspersions of another. 
Fannie was deeply wounded, for she felt 
that this was wholly unjust, and as her father 
was taken ill about this time, and she was 
much occupied with him, she did not reply to 
Luther's letter for nearly three weeks. When 
she did so, her answer was brief, and cold, for 
she was disappointed that he had not visited 
her during this interval. In the 
Mrs. Morgan returned to New York with her 


meantime, 
niece. What transpired afterwards my cousin 
never knew. 
before, and once after her father’s death; but 


She wrote to Luther twice; once 


there was no reply. 

“And when Lucius read the publication of 
his marriage with Ellen Farnham ?”’ 

She lifted up her face—her face which did 
net seem to have gathered one line or shadow, 
** Oh, 


Fannie, it seemed to me at that moment, that 


in all these years of its love-labor. 


the bitterness of death would be sweet to me! 
[only knew then what had been my love for 
Luther Prescott, and it was to save myself 
from madness that I came here and took upon 
my life the burden that I did; and God helped 
me, and sent to my labors healing and peace.” 

“ But, Fannie, you and Luther Prescott were 
the victims of that artful woman. It never 
could have been in Ais soul to wrong you so.” 

“I have believed it for years; but I have 
left all that with God. In His own way, at 
His own time, we shall know.” 

And as my cousin ceased speaking these 
words, her domestic entered the room, and 
said, “There is a gentleman down stairs wants 
to see you, ma’am,”’ and she placed in Fannie’s 
hand a card, and on it was written “ Luther 
Prescott.’’ My cousin’s shaking hands placed 
the card in mine. 
come now !’’ T said. 

It was too much, even for her sweet stead- 
fastness and serenity, and for a while she 
would have had me go down first, or at least 
accompany her; but I knew it was best she 
should go alone. 


**God’ ways and time has 


And she did, and stayed two hours, and 
when she came back to me, the face of Frances 
Willard was full of great calm, of light and 
gladness. 

“Tda,”’ she said, coming straight to me, and 
speaking as though her heart was too full, and 
the words would not unburden themselves from 
it, rapidly enough, “it is all right at last, 
betwixt Luther and me! We were both the 
Victims of a wicked woman. God have mercy ‘ 
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upon her. Luther never received either of the 
letters I sent him!”’ 

‘Oh, you don’t think she was so wicked as 
that!” I cried, growing pale. 

‘‘Luther believes it; but we shall never 
know. He was coming to me, but Mrs. Mer- 
gan insisted when he confronted her with my 
letter, containing her statements of his atten- 
tions to her niece, that she had never uttered 
them; and that my motivein writing them was 
evidently a desire to break the engagement, as 
it was reported at my home, that I was receiv- 
ing attentions from an old pupil of papa’s—a 
Doctor Wilmot, of whom you have heard me 
speak.”’ 

‘Oh, Fannie, how dreadful!” 

“Luther was greatly shocked. I cannot 
tell even you, Ida, what he said of the suffer- 
ings of that time; but he believed that I was 
false to him, and my silence was the best proof 
of it. 

‘“‘He knew that Ellen Farnham regarde: 
him with more favor than she did any other of 
her suitors. She was in no wise acquainted 
with the duplicity which her aunt had prac- 
ticed; and at last Luther asked her to be his 
wife, and to the day of her death she was a 
good, and a loving one to him.” 

«And what I said at the Cove House’”’— 

“Tt was that which brought him here. From 
that moment, a feeling which amounted almost 
to conviction haunted him, that we had both 
been the victims of a great wrong, and he de- 
termined to learn the truth from my own lips. 
He had fancied that I must be married long 
ago; having never made any inquiries about 
me, as the subject always gave pain.” 

‘And you have made Luther Prescott a 
promise, Fannie, I read it in your eyes?” 

Bright blushes widened through the pale 
cheeks. 

«That I will be next autumn a mother to 
the little boy God gave him.” 

Just then, we heard footsteps on the stairs. 
Edward and Lucius had been out riding, and 
just returned. 

Annie took her brother into one room, and 
I, mine, into another, and told each who was 
our guest down stairs, and what were his claims. 

What excitement and amazement it created in 
the little household of the parsonage! 

“‘T hate to lose her; but you’ve the best 
claim to her, and I acknowledge it,” said Ed- 
ward, to his guest, after dinner. “I was 
going to send my oldest boy and girl to.school 
next autumn, but what shall I do with the 
other two ?”’ 
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LAY SERMONS. 


A Tesson in Tife. 


«T will stop, now,” said Mr. Fanshaw, at forty- 
five, pausing in his life-work, and looking back 
over the broad fields through which he had been 
reaping for years, and then at his barns and store 
houses, that were filled to overflowing. ‘‘ Having 





enough and to spare, why toil on, eagerly and 
anxiously, for more? Having borne the burden and 
heat of the day, why not accept the rest that a 
liberal competence offers? Let others work now, 
my partis done, If I add to the wealth already 


scumulated, can I enter more into its enjoyment? 





Then why strive on? No; I will stop now, ani 
take the good life has to offer. Only a few years 
remain to me at best, why waste them in this dull 
round of simple money-making?” 

Mr. Fanshaw was a philosopher, in his own esti 
mation. He pondered this view of the case at 
intervals, which grew briefer and briefer, seeing it 
in a stronger and stronger light, until the proposi 
tion was fully aceepted, and he calmly arranged to 
withdraw from all active participation in business. 
With the very first step in this arrangement came 
a shadow of misgiving. Then he went all over the 
argument by which he had been influenced to retire 
from active life, but could discover no flaw therein. 
He had ample wealth, yielding an income beyond 
what, even in luxurious living, he could spend. 
Why, then, dig and delve? Why gather in more, 
and lay it up for others to scatter? Why waste 
his energies for naught? 

Mr. Fanshaw regarded the argument as conclu- 
‘ive, and notwithstanding the shadow of misgiving 
which, at the very first movement, crept over his 
feelings, he walked steadily to the result in view. 
It took him over a year to get disentangled from 
the many business connections in which he was 
involved, during all of which time that faint shadow 
kept growing more and more palpable, and when, 
at last, freed from cares and duties, he sat down in 
the sunshine of his prosperity to simply enjoy, he 
could perceive little or no warmth in that sunshine, 
He looked up, doubting and questioning, into the 
sky that bent over him. It was not blue, and 
bright, and sparkling to the eye, but had a kind of 
leaden dulness that left its hue upon his feelings. 
A strange unrest began to disturb his spirit. 
Wearily the days passed, and the nights became 
more aud more sleepless. 

“Go into the country,” said a friend, who saw, 
in the face and manner of Mr, Fanshaw, the evi- 
dences of a growing life-weariness. “Build yourself 
4 handsome villa, and surround it with all the 
charms of nature made more beautiful by art.” 


But Mr. Fanshaw had no taste for rural life or 
landscape gardening. His mind had received no 
cultivation in that direction; and there were no 
early associations to draw him back to woods and 
fields. A city boy, he had grown up among city 
scenes, and the city’s hard features were stamped 
upon him. For over twenty-five years all interest 
had been absorbed in bales and boxes of goods; in 
stocks and bills; in mortgages, bonds and money 
securities. And now, that he no longer cared for 
these things, what came in to take their places, and 
hold his restless thoughts ? 

“ Visit Europe,” suggested another friend, who 
saw the growing discontent of Mr. Fanshaw. 

This was conned over. A year in London, Paris, 
Florence and Rome looked promising. He went, 
and evjoyed to the degree a man of his education 
and habits of life is capable of enjoying; but found 
the annoyances incident to travelling abroad in 
excess of the pleasure. So he came home, to find 
home drearier than when he went away. There 
was a time when Mr. Fanshaw enjoyed the daily 
newspaper ; but then he took a lively interest in 
cotton and grain, and the price of leading stocks. 
Political affairs had also a certain attraction; for 
the political world was in close connection with the 
business world. He moved about, too, among live 
men, all on the alert, like himself, and ambition, 
as well as interest, kept him posted in common 
affairs, so as to siand their equals. But now he 
had ruled himself out of the current movements of 
the day, and gradually losing the “run of things,” 
lost the old desire for his newspaper—no, we err— 
not the old desire, but the old enjoyment. The 
newspaper was resorted to as before, with a certain 
pleasurable anticipation; but rarely did its columns 
yield the honey he would find. Dry and unprofit- 
able all. Daily the sheet was thrown aside in dis- 
appointment. 

Out of the live current Mr. Fanshaw was moving 
in a small, sluggish eddy, round and round. Vi- 
tality was departing every day. Mind was growing 
weaker through an impotent exhaustion of itself; 
and as it grew weaker it grew unhappier. Plainly, 
Mr. Fanshaw bad made a mistake in retiring from 
business. So one ventured to say. 

“T know that,” was his answer. “I didn’t un- 
derstand myself.” 

“ Go into business again,” was suggested. 

But Mr, Fanshaw shook his head, answering, 
“No; I am out of the current, and have not the 
boldness to venture in again. Nearly three years 
of idleness have reduced the old vigor of mind. I 
feel that I should be unequal to the requirements. 
A business life, as the world goes now, is a different 
thing from floating with the tide. There is no suc- 
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The boy came, slowly, great drops glistening on 
bis eyelashes, and wetting his cheeks, 

“That was a fine castle, my son.” 

The child answered with a sob. He saw, yet, 
only the ruins. 

“4 beautiful castle,” added the father, “and you 
builded it.” 

Out of the ruins began to arise, in the child’s 
miod, the fair creation which he had wrought only 
a little while before. His quivering lip grew 
firmer, a glimmer of light shone through his tears. 

“And you ean build it again. Be a brave, 
strong boy. Clear away the ruins, as we do after a 
fire, and set the foundations once more.” 
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Only a word or two beyond these were needed, 
The child was soon at his castle-building again, all 
absorbed in the work; and soon the low music of 
his happy heart came murmuring through his lips. 

“There was a sweet nut within that bitter husk, 
Mr. Fanshaw,” said the friend; “and if you will 
take a lesson from a child, and go to building 
again, you will find a sweet nut in your misfortune 
also.” 

And doubtless he found the rich and juicy ker- 
nel, for in a little while afterwards, under the spur 
of necessity, he was out in the busy world, and at 
work, trying to build once more. T & A 
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Some Economy. 


Mrs. Sigourney, io her admirable series of let 





ters to mothers, offers, on this subject, some truthful 
tvervations. She says :— 
[ have a few words to say to mothers on a point 
{ domestic econemy. In a country like ours, 
where there are few large estates, and where almost 
every father of a family is subjected to some kind 
flabor, either for the maintenance of those who 
ue dear, or the preservation of possessions on 
which they are to depend when he shall be taken 
from them, the duty of the “help meet” to lighten 
4s far as possible these burdens by a consistent 
onomy, is too obvious to need illustration. To 
alapt whatever may be entrusted to her care to the 
st ends, and to make it subservient to the greatest 
amount of good, should be her daily study. There 
perhaps, no community of women who more 
fithfally or dexterously than the wives and mo- 
thers of New England, carry this wisdom and fore- 
thought into all the details of that science by 
which the table is spread, and the apparel adapted 
the ever-changing seasons. The same judgment 
which so admirably regulates food and clothing, it 
would be desirable to apply to another and a higher 
‘partment. It is to mothers, with the care of 
young children, that these remarks on economy 
ire peculiarly addressed. They have the charge 
{immortal beings, whose physical, mental, and 
moral temperament are, for a long period, exclu- 
‘ively in their hands. Nothing, save the finger of 
‘iod, has written on the tablet, when it is committed 
‘othem, It is important that they secure time to 
form deep and lasting impressions. 
let them, therefore, devote their first strength, 
and their utmost effort, to the highest duties. The 
heart soon develops itself, and asks culture. 
Through the feelings and affections it bursts forth, 


‘ven while the infant is considered not to have ad- 


vanced beyond animal nature. The preferences, 
the passions, reveal themselves, like the young 
tendrils of the vine, reaching out feebly and blindly. 
The mother must be assiduous in teaching them 
where to twine. While the character of the babe 
is forming, let every action and indication of motive 
be a subject of observation. But how can she be 
adequate to this, if the whole attention to the per- 
sonal comfort of several young children devolves 
upon berself? If she is to make and mend their 
articles of dress, bear them in her arms during 
their period of helplessness, and exhaust herself by 
toils throughout the day, and watchings by night, 
how can she have leisure to study their varying 
shades of disposition, and adapt to each the fitting 
mode of discipline, as the skilful gardener suits the 
plant to the soil? Will she not be sometimes moved 
to apostrophize them, like the leader of the wan- 
dering, repining Israelites, “ how can I alone bear 
your cumbrance, and your burden, and your 
strife?” 

The remedy is, for the mother to provide herself 
with competent assistance, in the sphere of manual 
labor, that she may be enabled to become the con- 
stant directress of her children, and have leisure to 
be happy in their companionship. This would 
seem to be a rational economy. The thrifty village- 
matron, when she returns from church, takes off her 
Sunday dress, and deposits it in its accustomed 
place, substituting one better fitted to household 
duties. She is not blamed for preserving her most 
valuable garment for its appropriate uses. Let 
every mother pay herself the same respect which 
the good farmer's lady pays her “ bettermost gown :” 
not the homage of a miserly parsimony, but a just 
protection in freshness and order, for fitting and 
dignified offices. 

“ My husband cannot afford to hire a nurse for 
the little ones,” said a young friend. “ We have so 


many, that we must economize.” 


Her mother suggested that the expenditure should 
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sinful, as in that of a mother of young children, 
She is a sentinel, who should never sleep at her 
post. ‘She cannot be long relieved without hazard, 
or exchanged without loss. She should therefore 
be careful of her strength, her health, and her life, 
Jor her children’s sake. If she employ a subaltern, 
it is that she may give herself more exclusively to 
their highest and best interests. 

Let her be persuaded, whatever may be the 
demands upon ber time, or their advantages for 
gaining knowledge from other sources, to spend 
systematically a portion of time in their daily in- 
wruction, Let her also be with them when they 
retire at night, to review the day’s little gatherings 
and doings, and to point the tender spirit to the 
Giver of all its gifts. Let the period devoted to 
them be as far as possible uninterrupted by the 
presence of others, and chosen in the morning, 
before care has seized the teacher's mind, or tempta- 
tion sadden the beloved pupil. Let the time be 
spent in reading some book adapted to their com- 


prehension, which conveys useful knowledge or 
moral and religious instruction, questioning them 
respecting its contents, and adding such illustra- 
tions as the subject or their peculiar state of 
intellect and feeling may render appropriate, having 
it always understood that at night some recapitula- 
tion will be expected of the lessons of the day. 

The mother who regularly does this, will find 
herself in the practice of a true and palpable 
She will 


with new knowledge, and to simplify it for those 


economy. be induced to furnish herself 
whom she seeks to train up for the kingdom of 


Heaven. She will not strive to combine fashion- 
able amusement, or dissipation of thought, with her 
She will labor 
to do 


for the minds and souls of ber children that which 


solemn and delightful obligations. 
as “ever in her (ireat Task-Master’s Eye,” 
none can perform as well as herself, which, if 
she neglects, may not be done at all, and which, if 
left undone, will be a loss for which eternity must 


pay. 
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Pesterday Afternoon. 

7 BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, 
Plash! Plash! Plash! 
stand here at the window and I can scarcely see 


How it does pour! I 


the tops of the mountains for the thick, thick rain 
that beats down in a long, steady line from the 
I don’t 
love to see it, and I know it is not the rain alone, 


dark, heavy sky, to the drenched earth, 


which blinds my eyes so that I can hardly see the 
tky above, or the earth beneath. If it would only 
clear off—if I could only just see one small rent in 
that heap of black clouds—one small rent, just 
large enough for a single golden ray of sunlight to 
come laughing, and dancing through, it seems to 
me I should be ao much happier! It wouldn't do 
any good, though, for it’s too late to go to Cousin 
Alice Cowles’s party! 

Iean’t bear to think it is—I can’t bear to think 
how I've been looking forward to this time for a 
whole week, and how glad I was last night, when 
papa brought me home that new pair of morocco 
shoes, and mamma gave me that handsome pink 
tash for my waist, to wear to the party to-day. I 
couldn’t believe it was going to rain when the big, 
‘low drops first came down this morning; and I 
kept running to the kitchen window, to find the 
first streak of light in the west, where grandma 
used to say, we ought always to look for the clear 
weather, But the big drops began to grow into a 
fast, steady stream, and the light didn’t break 
away off in the west; and at last I began to grow 
troubled, and went to mother, and said, “ You don’t 
really think, mamma, it’s going to rain all day ?” 


AND GIRLS’ 


) got a nice story to tell me. 
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The clouds 


“I'm afraid it is, my little Amelia. 
look heavy and dark.” 

“But, mamma, I may go to the party just the 
same, mayn’t 1?” and I felt my lip quiver for fear, 
as I asked her. 

She drew me to her, and looked at me with 
mournful, loving eyes. 

“Tt was just such & question—in just such a 
way, that sister Ellen asked me, three years ago 
this very month. And I hated to refuse, and let 
her go, and she took a hard cold in the rain, and 
the next month we had to make her bed where the 
rains could always fall on it.” 

I knew what mamma meant, and I couldn’t say 
another word; but I kept hoping the clouds would 
break, but they didn’t; and just before dinner, 
mamma said to me, “Try and be a brave little 
girl!” and I knew then what she meant, and that 
it was all over, and I shouldn't go to the party; for 
it’s three miles off, and Mr. Blake would have had 
to take me in his open wagon. 

Dear me! what a good time they'll have; twelve 
little girls; and they'll play all sorts of games, and 
they'll tell stories, and at six o’clock they'll all go 
out to tea; and they'll have biseuit, and plum 
cake, and ice cream, that I’m so fond of! And 
here I’ve got to stay at home all alone; and watch 
the rain, and think of the happy girls, three miles 
off, at Cousin Alice Cowles’s! 

There! mamma is calling to me, and says she has 
I know it’s to take my 
thoughts away from the party, but I wish I was 
there—oh, I wish I was there! 
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Reform in Cookery. 


yrrespondent of Field Notes, published at 
nbus, Ohio, writes :-— 

rms of every description are at present en 
ng the attention of contributors to the press, 
I do not think there is any of them of more 
the 


rtance to our generation than cooking 


rm. Indeed, it seems to be very unfashionable 


» have the dyspepsia, consumption, neuralgia, 
ymething of the kind; and as a part or all of 
diseases are caused by improper cooking, it 
t to be our constant aim to learn to prepare 
80 that it can be partaken of without detriment § 
ir health. 
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just before you remove it from the fire, slice nice < 
tart apples very thin, and stir them in the pudding, 
or nice ripe berries; then mold it out in cups or 
bowls, to be eaten with cream or milk and sugar, 
either vold or hot. ' 

Binps’-Nest Puppinc—Is made by sliciag mel- 
low apples in a deep dish, and sprinkling sugar 
over it, then make a thin batter of sour milk, soda, 
and Graham flour, pour over it and bake. 

Bread Puppinc.—Take two eggs, two table 
spoonsful sugar, one pint milk, one pint light bread 
soaked in milk or water until soft, beat the ingre- 
dients thoroughly, and bake sufficiently to turn the 
milk and eggs to custard. 

These are only a part of the recipes, and when I 
prove the rest, I will send them also, The bread is 
made the same as other bread (light bread, I mean, 
for we use no other kina.) A very nice way to 
make it, is to take half Graham flour and half 
white flour, one pint of yeast, two pints of new 
milk, and make it up as you would soda biscuit; 
roll about one ineh thick, then cut them out and 
put in the pans and raise until light, and bake; 
they are nice as well as wholesome. 





OLp-FasnroneDd Inpran Puppine.—The following 
receipts for boiled Indian meal pudding are given 
in the Rural New Yorker :— 

Noticing an inquiry in a late Rvurat for a 
recipe for making an “old-fashioned Indian pud- 
ding,” I send the following, which I think is 
excellent: Take one quart sour milk, two tea- 
spoons soda, one egg, one teacup of flour, Indian 
meal sufficient to make it stiff as griddle cakes, one 
teacup of fruit. Put this into a bag, and boil three 
hours, Serve with rich sauce. 

The following recipe I think very good for 
Indian boiled pudding. Take one pint of new 
milk, boil, and while boiling, stir in meal to a thick 
batter, then put into a bag made of drilling, and 
boil two hours, 
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Another way of making it is to chop suet fine, 
one-half teacupful; one-half teacup of molasses. 
Stir in meal as before, and boil in the same 
manner. 


In compliance with a request in a late number of 
the Rurat, I inclose the following recipe for boiled 
Indian pudding: 
or sweet milk, two eggs, a few dried berries, one 
teaspoon of saleratus ; stir in Indian meal to a stiff 
batter. Boil two hours in a linen bag, with pork. 
Serve with cream. 


Take one quart of buttermilk, 


Loar Cake.—The old-fashioned loaf cake which 
our mothers used to make—not too rich to put in 
our school baskets for lunch, and yet one of the 
most excellent of all the many sorts of cake, may 
be prepared on breadmaking days without much 
trouble, by taking three cupsful of the bread-dough, 
two cupsfnl of sugar, one of butter, one or two eggs, 
half a cupful of milk, and a teaspoonful of soda, 
working these thoroughly together; stir in half a 
pound of raisins, with nutmeg, or other spices ; let 
it rise until light, and bake in a moderate oven. 


Cop Poratogs, ScoLLopep.—Bruise cold pota- 
Beat well the yolk 
of an egg, and mix it with some salt, and a small 
lump of butter; rub the potatoes perfectly smooth, 
and incorporate this mixture with them; put it in a 
scollop, score it over the surface, and put on it some 
small bits of butter; brown it in a Dutch oven, or 


toes in a mortar or potato bowl. 


with a salamander. 


Wueart anv Inpran Breap.—A receipt for the 
most healthful and nutritious bread I ever saw, with- 
out exception: Three pints corn meal, one of 
wheat flour, two of sweet milk, one of sour milk, 
two eggs, one cup of molasses, one tablespoonful 
salt, one teaspoonful saleratus. Baked three hours. 
So says a lady in Field Notes. 


—20ee + 


HEALTH DE aun RTMENT. 


Cure for Stammering. 





Some years ago, a famous professor came to a ‘ 
town where I was then residing, and announced > 
that be could “ cure the worst cases of stuttering in 
tn minutes, without a surgical operation.” A 
friend of mine was an inveterate case, and I advised 
him to call upon the wonderful magician. He 
called, was convinced by the testimonials exhibited, 
truck up a bargain, paid the fifty dollars, and ; 
soon called at my office, talking as straight as ao 
railroad track. 


2 by what miracle he had been so strangely and sud 
Sdenly relieved of his life-long trouble. 


He most 
2 provokingly informed me that he had made a 
solemn pledge not to reveal the process of cure. 

I knew two other bad cases—ladies—and, calling 


-upon them, reported what had come to pass, 


They were soon at the professor's rooms, came 
away greatly elated, raised the hundred dollars. 
went the next day, paid the cash, and in half an 


hour were ready, had the question been popped, to 


say “Yes!” without a single jerk. 
I was soon made acquainted with several other 
cures, quite as remarkable, and resolved toput onmy 


I was greatly astonished, and asked my friend sharpest wits, and wait upon the magician myself. 


VoL.. xvut.—4 
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the knowledge as I pleased, 
i now I propose to give the readers of my 
il a simple art which has enabled me to make 
happy many unhappy stammerers. In my 
hands it has often failed to effect the desired 
but in three-fourths of the cases which I 
treated, the cure has been complete. 
secret is simply this The stammerer is 
to mark the time in his speech, just as it is 
arily done in singing. He is at first to beat 
every syllable. It is best at the first lesson to 
me simple composition, like one of David's 
striking the finger on the knee at every 
then read in a newspaper, beating each 
e. Soon you need only beat on every word, 
s can beat time by striking the finger on th 
Vv simply hitting the thumb against the 
er, or moving the large toe in the boot. 
ubt if the worst case of stuttering could 
ue long, provided the sufferer would read an 
two every day, with thorough practice of 
simple art, observing the same in his con 
thousands have paid fifty and a hundred 
rs for this secret, I take great 
ng it to the generous p: 
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Crooked Spines in Girls. 


BY HELEN C. LEWIS 


a sad fact, that nearly every young lady in 
nable life has lateral curvature of the spine. 
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TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


this department of the Home Magazine, our 

readers cannot, in the nature of things, feel a 

very strong interest just at the present time. We 
give a few illustrations. 

Mornine Ross.—The style of this garment is 
chaste as well as elegant. A portion of the 
front breadth is white, crossed with embroidery. 
Linen collar and sleeves, finished with narrow 
ruffle. 

Summer Fasnions.—The lady’s dress is gored, 
and with button trimming from the throat down. 


Loose sleeves i's dress of white muslin, ¥ 
coat of piqui White straw hat. Suitable fe 
morning walks in the country. 

Caicpren’s Fasnions No. 1.—Suitable for 
dancing-school, or a small child’s party. It is 
green taffeta, with bands of velvet; the widest ' 
these bands is fringed or not, as fancy may dictate 
There is an under body of Swiss muslin, scro# 
which are bands and bows of the velvet. Hair pe 
up simply from the neck. 

No. 2.—Dress of buff gingham. Full wait 
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divided into a basque, cut low and square on the 
shoulders, with a narrow lace frill. 

No. 3.—The dress consists of a blouse of dark 
blue poplin, cut to fit the figure loosely, and fastened 
from the throat to the bottom of the skirt by loops 
of round silk braid, uniting silk buttons to corre- 
spond. The sleeves loose, and caught up slightly 
on the forearm, are trimmed in the same style. 
Trousers of white cambric needlework. 

Boxnets.—Bonnets composed of brown and white 
straw, trimmed with flowers and black lace, are 
among the prettiest now worn; and during the 
summer, bonnets of Leghorn, French chip, erin, 
tulle and crape, will also be fashionable. We have 
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THE DARK SIDE. 

It was strange what a “faculty” that woman 
Mrs. Rafus Mitchell had for looking on the dark 
side of things. She managed to find it everywhere. 
The fairest May morning which ever rose out of the 
night, with its great pink and white vases of apple 
blossoms, with its golden wine of sunlight, and its 
singing birds filling the new day with their praises, 
bad always a “ little chill in the air, a little damp 
ness under foot, or a small black cloud in the east 
that promised rain,” to the vision of Mrs. Rufus 
Mitchell. 

And this eye for the motes and the mole hills, 
she carried into every relation and circumstance in 
life. She could not—no, she won/d not see the 
tilver linings, nor eatch the sunbeams which 
brighten every life—not that the lot which had 
fallen to Mrs. Rufus Mitchell was a peculiarly hard 
or unfortunate one; but she made a continual 
penance of every day, with her sighings and com- 
plainings, and general lugubriousness. 

She was like a continual “rainy day” in her 
household, and her husband and her children were 
the victims of this mental and moral dyspepsia. 
It was “just her lack” that nothing should ever 
turn out well, on which she set her hand or her 
heart. Nothing that was ever brought into the 
house was right, and let all the wheels of her 
household economy run as smoothly as they would, 
Mrs. Rufus Mitehell always found some jar in the 
machinery. 

She was a devoted wife and mother, she was a 
generous neighbor, and, on the whole, a kind 
hearted, well-meaning woman; but this habit of 
incessant fault-finding—of seeing trouble in the 
present, and clouds and darkness in the future, 
soured, and rusted, and mildewed her life. 

Then she was always imagining herself slighted 
or aggrieved by her neighbors—always fancying 
ome inuendo or affront was intended by others. ‘ 
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seen a bonnet of pale brown straw, trimmed with a 
bouquet of ripe wheat-ears fixed by a tuft of black 
lace, and a light plaiting of straw. The under- 
trimming is intermingled with wheat-ears, moss, 
and rosebuds. One of the newest Leghorn bonnets 
of the present season is trimmed on the outside 
with black velvet, maize-color ribbon, and small 
tassels in straw. The under-trimming is a novelty. 
Above the forehead it consists of three roses, two 
of maize-color, and the one in the centre pink. At 
the ears there are ruches of black lace. A bonnet 
of French chip, just received from Paris, is trimmed 
with crépe lisse, tulle, and light roots of coral, and 
the under-trimming consists of tulle and coral. 


LPARTMENT. 


She always gave her friends credit for the worst 
motive, where they ought to have had at least 
the “benefit of a doubt.” And of course, she was 
very acute in detecting all the small faults and 
defects of character. She never came out with a 
generous, whole-souled, unqualifiedly good verdict 
about any body or any thing. And though Mrs. 
Rufus Mitchell was a plain, uncultivated woman, 
yet she is a typical representative of so large a 
class of her sex, that we have chosen her to illus- 
trate it. 

Dear readers, it is a miserable, miserable habit, 
this continual looking on the dark side of things. 
If you are in any danger of falling into it, get rid 
of it somehow—shake it off before its blight falls 
upon your life! All their flavor and sweetness will 


be destroyed, if you go sighing along the hours, 


and looking persistently upon your trials. Close 
your eyes to them, where they are inevitable, and 
earry your thoughts away from them just so far as 
is possible, 

You will have enough to bear. God knows that 
the brightest human life which ever rounded itself 
through threescore years and ten, was full enough 
of disappointment, and weariness, and suffering ; 
but that is no valid reason for despair. We must 
do the best that we can, and trust in God for the 
rest; and there is enough in the life that now is, 
and in the death that is to come, if viewed from the 
right stand-point, to keep any human being from 
settled despondency. Be sure that Eternal Love and 
Wisdom are about you—that to this every morning 
bears its sweet testimonies, and every evening de- 
clares it, and the wrong will all be made well for 
those who love God and keep His commandments. 

Cast off your burdens, then. Linger no more in 
any sloughs of despond. Cultivate a brisk, cheer- 
ful habit of speaking, of thinking, of feeling. There 
is neither common sense, nor religion in any other— 
only folly and sin. 
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Blessed is the man’s Aouwse. An unsavory spirit 
has gone out of it. More easily ean it be kept neat 
and tidy. Old repellances will repulse no more. 

Blessed is the man’s apparel. A certain fragrance 
has left it; but not to the sorrow of those oft in 
proximity with him. His wardrobe is minus a 
real annoyance, and plus the benediction of many 
a friend. 

And blessed is the man’s health, In the smoke 
and fire he so long kept up beneath his nostrils he 
fed an insidious enemy. And his whole nervous 
and digestive system unites in the benediction we 
now indite, 

And blessed is the man’s pocket. A leak is 
stopped. As much as before will flow in, and less 
fow out. We seem to hear a voice from that 
quarter, “there will be better days in the depart- 
ment of our master’s dominions.” 

And blessed be the man’s resolution. May it 
tuwer aloft, like a granite pillar, above all the 
smoke and fire that may assail it. That last puff! 
Be it the last! And though the smokers will not 
join, yet there will be enough to unite in a hearty 
Amen. 


LEWIS’ NEW GYMNASTICS. 


We commend this publication to families and 
schools, as one of great value. Physical culture 
has been sadly neglected in this country, and the 
consequence is that too many of our young people, 
especially in cities, are growing up with feeble 
bodies, or are suffering from functional derange- 
ment, which might have been overcome or pre- 
vented. As a rule, we stimulate the minds of our 
children from the beginning, and from the beginning 
pay little or no regard to their bodies. Systems of 
education are many and various; but who has any 
clear and rational views in regard to a right 
development of the physical powers? And yet, 
vithout a sound body, all agree that we cannot 
have a sound mind. 

Dr. Hall, in his invaluable “Journal of Health,” 
now well known throughout the country, has 
contributed largely in the dissemination of practical 
common-sense views on the preservation of health, 
by avoiding medicines, and adhering to a rational 
system of diet, household management, and exercise 
in the open air, Clergymen, students, and heads 
of families, are largely his debtor. In a like good 
work, but in a different field, comes Dr. Dio Lewis, of 
Boston, whose Gymnasium, in that city, conducted 
on the most enlightened principles, is doing a 
good work for both sexes. Our present purpose, is 
‘o call attention to a monthly paper issued by the 
Doctor, in which are given, illustrated by drawings, 
§ great variety of exercises, with and without 
‘pparatus, which persons may use at home. Be- 
tides these, the publication abounds in advice, 
hints, suggestions, and instructions, to those who 
wre in feeble health, as well as to those who are in 


danger of losing health from neglect of the common 
laws of health. The name of the paper is “ Lewis's 
NeW Gymnastics, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and 
Children.” Price $1 a year. Address Dr. Dio 
Lewis, Box No. 12, Boston, Mass. A dollar in- 
vested in this publication, will, if it is carefully 
read, and its suggestions followed, save many 
dollars from the doctor’s bill in almost any 
family. This is taking only a dollar and cent view 
of the question. The broader, and more essential 
view, as effecting happiness and usefulness in life, 
let every reader take for himself. 

Two brief articles from this publication will be 
found in our Health Department. 


NO RIGHT TO BE UGLY. 

So says the London Review, and thus sustains its 
assertion :— 

Men or women, whatever their physieal deformi- 
ties may be, cannot be utterly ugly, except from 
moral and intellectual causes, and neither man nor 
woman has any right to be ugly; and that if either 
be so, it is his or her fault, misdemeanor, or crime ; 
and that, being ugly, they cannot expect the love 
of their fellow creatures. No man can love ap 


ugly woman; no woman can love an ugly man ; 


and if fathers and mothers can love an ugly child, 


it is a very sore strnggle, and may be a duty after 
all, and not leve. 

To have lost one’s nose or eye, to squint, or to 
have a hump-back, are certainly misfortunes, de- 
teriorations of the beauty of the human form, and 
impairments of its high ideal; but if all these 
calamities were centered in one unhappy person, 
they would not make him positively ugly, if he 
were wise, witty, amiable, benevolent, just «nd 
generous, and passed bis life in deeds of kindness 
and charity. 

Milton has not endowed his sublime fiend with 
the horns, dragon's tail, and other vulgar uglinesses 
of popular superstition. He was too great a poet 
and philosopher to fall into such an error. The 
physical beauty of his Satan was originally as great 
as that of the angels who had not fallen in all out- 
ward attributes; but the hideousness was in the 
mind, and the mind moulded the body to its own 
character; and Satan, though he was, as Sydney 
Smith said, “a fine fellow” in one sense was terribly 
ugly in another—sublimely horrible, and infinitely 
more fearful to think of than the grotesque com- 
pound of Satyr and Dragon, whom we owe to the 
exuberant fancy and bad taste of the monks of 
the middle ages. 

A truly ugly person may have had a well developed 
nose, and regular features ; he may be six feet high, 
and shapely as the Apollo Belvidere; but the evil 
spirit that is in him has set the indescribable but 
palpable seal of a bad mind upon all his physical 
lineaments. He bears the brand of criminality upon 
his forehead as Cain did, and carries a mark of 
Divine displeasure stamped upon his face, shaded 
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ALPHABET FOR MARKING. 
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SUMMER COSTUME. 


The jacket and skirt are of white pigué, trimmed with two rows of very narrow colored braid. 4s 
the jacket is only intended for morning wear, it is much longer than the ordinary Zouave; with! 


|| is worn a shirt with plaited linen bosom, and fancy silk neck-tie. Tuscan braid bat, trimmel 


|| with black velvet and straw. 
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